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Events of the Geek. 





Tue war halts again, after the rapid progress of 
September. The new spurt in the Western offen- 
sive has been succeeded by a period of consoli- 
dation and _ preparation. The Volhynian and 
Galician situation tends to become static in spite 
of the fury of the fighting. The Italian and the 
Salonikan Armies maintain their pressure, or advance 
with familiar slowness. The Roumanian situation is not 
fully disclosed. If we are to judge the war by this week’s 
section of it, we are falling back to old static conditions, 
except where we are threatened with a new enemy 
offensive. Yet even were this to be so, the equilibrium 
of the war is far different from that which obtained four 
months ago. It is much more unstable now, much more 
liable to seek stability by means of the offensive. 
And it is not static. Tension and strain precede fracture. 
The enemy was held for a fortnight before the dis- 
mantled stones of Przemys! last year in the midst of his 
triumphal advance. Germany is hard to beat; but her 
many admissions encourage us to believe that the limits 
of her endurance are being approached. 

* * * 


Genera Hate has now captured Eaucourt Abbey 
and several works in the neighborhood of Thiepval, and 
the French have made some slight progress east of Morval. 
These are not great gains, and they ring a little dis- 
appointingly after the magnificent advance of last week. 
Yet even Thiepval and Combles are the least of our 
victories. Write them as “the last protection of the 
artillery,” as Les Boeufs was described in a German Army 
Order, and we appreciate the achievement better. The 
Germans were ordered, conjured, persuaded to hold these 








impregnable positions; yet they fell, and the British 
alone have over 26,000 prisoners. Another and even 
more important aspect of the Allied successes is summed 
up by a Bavarian Battalion Order as “ the fright on the 
Somme.’’ There is “ nervous firing,’’ “a state of great 
excitement,’’ “lack of discipline,” “ despicable 
cowardice.’’ These admissions are a proof that the 
spiritual force that alone can make victorious armies is 
being sapped. Such a process will have to be much 
developed before victory is won. But the beginnings 


are the surest omens that it will fall to the Allies. 
% + * 


xv ¢ 


One of the most interesting sidelights upon ‘the 
British <ffensive in Picardy has just fallen into our 
hands. It is a report by the Commander of an Army 
Corps on the Somme front, General Sixt von Arnim, on 
the operations during July. The report deals with all the 
elements of the offensive, and with claracteristic 
impartiality pays the British Army more compliments 
than it would have dared to claim. The infantry have 
great dash in offence, great tenacity in defence. Small 
parties installed in a position were very difficult to 
drive out. The artillery preparation was skilfully and 
thoroughly carried out. Registration and fire control 
were assisted by well-organized aerial observation. Such 
was the effect of the bombardment that the German 
artillery had to change its position repeatedly, 
and the trench system has been reorganized. Even the 
battle headquarters were not safe, and there were 
er interruptions in personal and telephonic traffic 

“and overcrow ding in the few available cellars 
in the villages.’’ The changing front of the German line 
made it difficult to form a certain German barrage. 
Counter-attacks were interrupted and failed, costing 
‘much blood,’”’ and causing “ the troops to lose their 
trust in their leaders.’’ Our aeroplanes were better and 
more numerous, and our airmen often descended to a few 
hundred yards from the ground and fired on the Germans. 
Weakness and failure the General notes everywhere on his 
own side. Even maps were bad. Food supplies were poorly 
organized. No better testimony to the British success 
could be found than this cold analysis of the many 
German shortcomings and the admission of our supremacy 


in every direction. 
7 * * 


In spite of the most persistent attacks over an 
extensive front in Volhynia and Galicia, the Eastern 
front also shows small changes. The main Russian 
thrusts have been directed towards Vladimir Volynsk, 
west of Lutzk; Brzezany, the station on the direct line 
for Lemberg, which supplies General Bothmer’s army ; 
and towards Rohatyn, on the Gnila Lipa. Kovel and 
Lemberg lie uneasily behind ; but the enemy defence, now 
reorganized and strengthened by numerous guns of all 
calibre, is very stubborn. A success in the Brody direc- 
tion was wiped out by a heavy counter-attack. and 
Sakharoff, Kuropatkin’s Chief of Staff in the Russo- 
Japanese war, has not been able to repeat the almost 
scheduled month’s campaign that forced Bothmer to 
retire. 

* * * 

Yet it is astounding that the south-eastern theatre 

presents us with a German offensive, directed with skill, 
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and, already, with some success. Even the crude lies of 
von Falkenhayn cannot obscure this fact. ‘‘ The enemy 
has*been as good as annihilated,’’ he is reported to have 
said. It is odd that the official German communiqué 
should, after this, state that “ we are standing before 
Fogaras.’’ Standing before an annihilated enemy does 
over bold. In spite of von Falkenhayn’s 
boasting, which may have some reference to the war loan, 
it must be noted that he is in charge in this area, and 
that since his arrival the Roumanians have had to fall 
back into their own country at the Roter-Turm Pass, 
apparently also at the Vulkan Pass ; and have retreated to 
or beyond Fogaras. These three movements suggest that 
the late Chief of the General Staff is marching in three 
columns against the Vulkan, Roter-Turm, and Predeal 
Passes into Roumania. It is a good counter to the 
advance in the north of Transylvania, and is more 
probably the beginning of an invasion. 
* * * 

In the Dobrudja, Mackensen is still fighting 
stubbornly ; but apparently he is retreating. There have 
appeared in this region the river monitors of Austria and 
Russia, and interesting developments may occur. The 
Roumanians have crossed the Danube south-west of 
Turtukai, in the rear of Mackensen; but have since 
withdrawn to the north bank, and according to the 
Bulgarian reports have been rather roughly handled. 
It will probably be some time before the various elements 
in the Roumanian situation are resolved. At present 
the Dobrudja fighting is subsidiary to the Transylvanian, 
and this may shortly pale before a campaign in Roumania. 

* * * 

THE success of the Serbs at Kajmakchalan has had 
important results. The Bulgars were thoroughly defeated. 
and the Serbs occupied the Kenali railway station, ten 
miles from Monastir. With.the French advancing on 
their left and the Russians on the extreme left flank, the 
Allies are now closing in upon Monastir in a rough, wide 
crescent. The Bulgars are organizing defensive lines in 
advance of the town, and another heavy battle will scon 
take place. Meanwhile, the British have extended their 
hold on the Seres road by the capture of the fortified 
village of Jenikoj. But neither this advance on the west 
nor that of the Allies towards Monastir represents the 
maximum pressure of the Allies, and the time is 
approaching when Roumania may badly need it. 

* * * 


not seem 


THE methods adopted for increasing the strength of 
the Army do not strike one as being scientific or 
thoroughly thought out. The Man-Power Distribution 
Board have issued a series of instructions to tribunals, 
which aim at restricting the granting of exemptions. 
The Board estimate that there are nearly 400,000 
temporary exemptions, and about half that number of 
appeals awaiting hearing. By keeping down temporary 
exemptions as much as possible and by expediting the 
hearing of appeals, a certain number of men can no 
doubt be collected for the Army. Another proposal 
aims at saving the waste of skilled men. Skilled men 
who are enlisted are to be used by the Ministry of 
Munitions until the Army wants them, and the Army is 
only to be allowed to use them in a skilled capacity. 

* * * 

Wuart is lacking in the treatment of the question 
is the recognition of the true character of the problem. 
We want men for the Army ; we want men for munitions, 
and we want men for industries that feed and clothe us 
and enable us and our Allies to buy from the outside 
world. If we put all our man-power into any one class, 
it is obvious that we should collapse. But that is only 








another way of saying that it is all a question of balance, 
and what is wanted is a careful survey of the problem 
from this point of view. The tribunal method scarcely 
affects to take this into account ; it is clumsy and partial. 
The number of men that can be spared for the Army is 
limited. The claims of our three needs have to be 
weighed and regulated, and not handled in the present 


random fashion. 
* * * 


Eacu industry again ought to be considered from 
this point of view. In the case of coal we have a 
Committee which tries to secure the most economical 
working of the mines. Agriculture is not less important, 
and a definite and well-considered scheme is needed for 
securing that our production of food is kept at the 
maximum power by the proper use of all our resources. 
The War Office, suddenly aware of the threatened famine 
of milk, have issued orders to the tribunals not to call up 
agricultural laborers. And the Army itself must be 
scrutinized with the same care. The one powerful 
argument for conscription was the argument that it 
provides a constant and steady supply of recruits on 
which the War Office can count. It is just as 
necessary to see whether there is waste in the Army from 
the industrial point of view as it is to see whether there 
is waste in industry from the military point of view. The 
new arrangement for skilled men is an admission that 
there has been waste in the past. Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
criticisms have never been answered, and it is only proper 
to demand an inquiry into the distribution of man-power 
in the Army before drawing to a perilous extent on the 
man-power in industry. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the demand for mere quantity 
for the Army savors not a little of insincerity. No 
soldier can possibly want the tuberculous and the 
maimed. Yet they are being drafted to an extent that 
is hardly realized. A tubercular diathesis is simply 
ignored, though insurance companies, working upon 
sound actuarial lines, refuse to admit such subjects unless 
their health is perfect. To embody such men in the Army 
and weakly men of all sorts merely provides a paper force. 
There will always be a large proportion of such soldiers 
out of the ranks, under treatment, and the efficiency of 
the Army, not to say its moral, will suffer. It is also a 
wrong to healthy soldiers to place in their midst men 
suffering from an infectious disease like tuberculosis, or 
liable to contract it under the inevitable conditions of 
warfare. 

* * * 

We hope that when Parliament meets—not an 
hour too soon—it will take note of the blow which 
has just been struck at the right of public meeting, 
the most characteristic of all our constitutional liberties. 
The Order in Council, published on Tuesday, 
empowers the Secretary of State or local officials to 
prohibit any meeting (public or private) or any procession 
summoned for any purpose likely, in their opinion, to 
lead to disorder or a breach of the peace. The local 


official may not even be a magistrate; a chief 
officer of the police may suffice, quite as if 
we were in Russia, and the exercise of this 


grave prohibition is therefore entirely removed from 
public control. We are bound to say that this looks 
like a prohibition of the expression of 
opinion on the war, for it is clear 


public 
that any 


meeting likely to express any view which is strongly con- 
tested will be forbidden. Obviously, terms and conditions 
of peace cannot be discussed, and the fate of the coun- 
try, as well as of the European world, will thus abso- 
lutely be determined by the Government of the hour. We 
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fail to see what measure of freedom is left to a country 
thus restrained. Liberty of the press went long ago, 
and liberty of speech. Liberty of ‘meeting is now 
threatened. Parliament is the one repository left. We 
hope it will remember this when it meets on Tuesday. 

* 7 * 


ANOTHER Greek Cabinet has resigned, but that 
news probably carries us no further than similar events 
in the recent past. The story runs that all but three 
of the members of the Kalogeropoulos combination were in 
favor of war on the side of the Entente, whereupon the 
King asked the whole team to resign. The next experi- 
ment may be a compromise Cabinet, containing a few 
Venizelists. Overtures have been made to M. Venizelos 
to ascertain whether he would oppose a Cabinet which 
would declare war on Bulgaria if he were excluded from 
it, or if it were drawn from the anti-Venizelist groups. 
His answer was that he would support any Cabinet 
which made war on Bulgaria; but obviously these reser- 
vations and hesitations suggest that the King may be 
thinking of some limited participation in the war. If 
he is forced to fight the Central Powers he wishes at 
least to be able to control both army and policy. He 
might, conceivably, make war on Bulgaria, but not on 
Germany, and fight only until Greek soil had been 
cleared. It is, however, to our thinking, a secondary 
consideration what decision he eventually reaches. The 
Reservists are still demonstrating, and even rioting, 
against the Venizelists on the mainland. An undisci- 
plined and half-trained army cannot, we are afraid, be of 
much value to us. 

* * * 


Tue intrigues of the German extremists against the 
Chancellor continue, and seem to gain in boldness. The 
“Berliner Tageblatt’’ (which warmly supports the 
Chancellor) has just divulged a circular appeal to 
members of the Reichstag, in which Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg is assailed on the ground that he miscalculated 
before the war and during the war, that he has conducted 
the war with criminal weakness, especially at sea, and 
finally, because of his fatal admission that he was doing a 
wrong to Belgium. It concludes with the proposal that 
Admiral von Tirpitz should succeed him. These attacks 
are very similar to the manceuvres of our own wild men 
against Mr. Asquith, and possibly they are not more 
formidable. The choice of von Tirpitz as the rival can- 
didate for the Chancellorship suggests that the malcon- 
tents must either be very desperate or very maladroit. 
To propose that the Kaiser should be forced to promote a 
man whom he has only just dismissed does not look like 
clever politics. To have pressed the claims of a really 
able but mischievous statesman like Prince Biilow might 
have been much more dangerous. 

* * * 

THERE are signs that some influential sections of 
German opinion are still pursuing the idea of a recon- 
ciliation with Russia. A newspaper which is usually 
the organ of Herr Bassermann, the National-Liberal 
leader and an influential personage in the realm of foreign 
affairs, suggests that it would be quite easy to meet 
Russia’s demand for a free passage through the Straits 
without interfering with the sovereignty or property of 
Turkey. It even goes on to argue that German 
diplomacy ought to have realized this in 1908, and 
further suggests that these proposals are quite in keeping 
with the Chancellor’s present policy. Are we to under- 
stand that the Chancellor, despairing of any under- 
standing with the Western Powers, is now trying to turn 
to Russia, as the German Conservatives always urged 
that he should? The evidence is not conclusive, but it 
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is suggestive. Meanwhile, the important and welcome 
news comes that the Russian Cabinet has lost its most 
reactionary member in M. Khvostoff, Minister of the 
Interior, and in his place M. Protopopoff, a Left-Wing 
Octobrist and a leader of the progressive ‘“ Bloc’’ 
in the Duma, has been appointed. 


* ~ * 


In the nature of the case, it was impossible for the 
Interim Report of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Food Prices to be a satisfactory document. Meat, milk, 
and bacon, to which it is confined. are not really suscep- 
tible of separate treatment. Most of the causes which 
restrict their supply for our civil population have no 
exclusive or particular application to these commodities, 
and the chief recommendations of the Committee would 
have been better reserved for a general report. They 
include proposals for (1) the speeding up of shipbuilding 
(on which little can be done with the existing supply of 
labor) ; (2) more restrictions upon importations of super- 
fluities (a maxim of general application) ; (3) a develop- 
ment of State purchase of meat (useless without improved 
facility of transport) ; (4) imposition upon merchants and 
retailers of ‘ such conditions’”’ (what?) ‘‘ as would tend 
to secure the sale of such meat to the ultimate consumers 
at reasonable (?) prices’’ ; (5) a meatless day each week 
(mere futility) ; (6) empowering local authorities to open 
shops when prices are excessive (selling how much, at 
what price, and to whom?). More valuable proposals 
relate to provision of maternity centres, infants’ 
clinics, créches, &c., where food and milk can be furnished 
by local authorities ; the enforcement of adequate wages 
for women in controlled establishments, and a general 
review of wage-rolls by employers to meet the rise in 
prices. 

* * * 

Tue most valuable part of the Report is the statis- 
tical survey, in which the rise of prices for all sorts 
of foods, clothing, and fuel is estimated, bringing out 
the general result of an “ average increase in the cost 
of living of the working classes since the outbreak of 
the war’’ at 45 per cent. The rise of manual wages 
is computed at about 14 millions per week, a very much 
lower rate of increase, though, allowance 
must be made for overtime and various allowances, in 
addition to the fact of an increase in the number of 
wage-earners per family. It is a pity that the instruc- 
tion to the Committee did not include an attempt to 
get an accurate measure of the aggregate increase of 
money income in the working classes. We presume that 
the final Report will deal with the effects of inflating 
the currency, which are probably responsible for the 
iarger part of the rise in prices. A bolder Minority 
Memorandum urges wider Governmental action, both in 
purchasing foods and in fixing “ reasonable prices.’’ 


of course, 


* . . 

Lonponers on Sunday night again had the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a Zeppelin being brought down in 
flames. It was one of two which tried to reach London, 
and a little before midnight it could be seen hanging in 
the sky as a saffron-red shape that gradually sank. Ina 
minute or two the whole of the sky was lit up by the 
mighty flames that arose from it as it fell to earth at 
Potter’s Bar. The raid was made by ten airships, and 
there were but two casualties and no material damage. 
It is strange that the Germans do not recognize that 
London at least is a costly place to attack. The daring 
of the Zeppelin crews continues through the progres- 
sive failure of the campaign. One airship tried to reach 
London shortly after it must have seen the first one fall 
to the earth in flames. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WAR AND STATESMANSHIP. 


Tue world needs no reminder of the evils it owes to the 
theory which discovered in the development of man a 
continuing phase of the life-struggles of the brute. What 
the nineteenth century materialist saw in the mind’s eye, 
we of the twentieth Christian age see in the flesh. And 
not only, we fear, in the tragic applications of German 
militarism. The doctrine spreads and coarsens as it goes, 
captures the thought of the age, and twists its politics and 
economics to its purposes of death and moral reaction. 
War is everywhere, and is more and more conceived as 
an end in itself. To Mr. Lloyd George it appears to 
lack even the purposeful character of the Darwinian 
conflict. This tragedy of our time, which turns Europe 
into a stage littered with the corpses of young men, 
presents itself to him as a kind of dog-fight. Our soldiers 
who conduct it, he tells an American interviewer, are 
“ came-dogs,”’ possessing the virtues of their kind. When 
they seemed to be losing, they “hung on without 
whining,’’ and “ endured without wincing.’’ Even when 
re-invested with humanity, they appear chiefly as 
“ good sportsmen ’’ coming into the ring to see fair play 
in the “ best sense ’’ of the sporting spirit, and asking 
for themselves no more than a “sporting chance.’’ In 
this temper they “ play the game,’’ neither “ quitting ’’ 
nor “squealing.’’ The end they elect for themselves. 
The spectators have no rights. ‘At this stage,’’ 
says Mr. George, “there can be no outside inter- 
ference’’; “the fight must be to a finish—to a 
knock-out.’’ Till that is reached, the British 
Army knows “ neither clock nor calendar,’’ for time, 
which wastes the lives of men, is “ the least vital factor.’’ 
Peace can only come when the victor determines that it 
brings with it “the final and complete elimination ”’ 
of the cause of conflict. 

Now, it may be enough to say that if the war can 
truthfully be described in these metaphors of the kennel 
and the prize-ring, we ought never to have entered on it. 
But bad as all war is, it is worse to think of those who 
wage it as non-human, or even as primitively and coarsely 
human. Soldiers in national armies are of their age and 
what its guides have made them. ‘Their wills have 
nothing to do with the origins of war, and little with the 
way in which it is waged, and their intelligences take no 
account of its philosophies and ambitions. They sicken 
of it soon, so much so that we can well imagine that if a 
secret ballot were taken of the German hosts engaged 
in these shambles, and possibly of our own, they 
would vote for ending it to-morrow. Our men fight, 
we do not doubt, much more in the spirit of sportsmen 
than of anery dogs. But as they hold none of the stakes 
in the “ game,’’ neither did they enter it for an inter- 
minable encounter. The motives of many of them were 
singularly noble. They had, we imagine, a fairly 
clear notion of enlistment as soldiers of humanity and 
freedom. Others thought their country in danger or 
its honor at stake, or joined the armies for the pleasure of 
fighting. All, we are sure, conceived this war as fought 
for a definite end, and, when it was achieved, looked 
to a fairly quick return to peace and citizenship. 
But whatever soldiers think, neither they nor the civil 
community look to statesmen as mere fuglemen of war. 
The soldier fights and suffers ; the statesman does neither, 
save in his conscience, when he possesses one. He 
represents the influence that countervails the use of force, 
and when force is used, the defeat is his, and when it 


? 
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has done its work, the business .of restoring the 
normal life of States is his also. In no sense, there- 
fore, is it his task to exasperate feeling, even in his 
antagonist, for he knows that the enemy’s passion or 
fear may prolong war beyond the point when his 
country’s rights and interests have obtained reasonable 
satisfaction. 

But there are other human limitations to the strife, 
far-flung as it is, of which Mr. Lloyd George’s American 
interview takes no account. There. are neutrals, and 
neutrals have their rights. Nearly all suffer something, 
the weakest most of all; for their neutrality itself, and 
therefore their national existence, is in danger. But 
when the society of nations is as deeply convulsed as ours, 
it is one of the small alleviations of the hour that, behind 
the passions of the belligerents and as a way of escape 
from complete deadlock, there exists something or some- 
body in the shape of a mediator. He may not be wanted ; 
but then he may, and he may come to do the world the 
service of giving the victor all that he substantially wants 
and the vanquished the chance of accepting defeat with- 
out the extreme humiliation of a formal surrender to his 
foe. That is an important function when the waste of 
war is colossal, and yet when feeling is so embittered that 
the combatants cannot stop it by direct negotiation. It 
may be said that we contemplate no such situation, and 
that the Allies have power in themselves to grind 
Germany to the dust. But prudent statesmanship does 
not think of the future with so complete an abandonment 
of mind. We are convinced, at least, that Lord Grey 
has never so thought of it. At no period of the war has 
American opinion been far from the thoughts of Allied 
and of German statesmen. It has never, we are 
sure, been enlisted in a proposal of intervention, nor 
have any of its spokesmen gone further than to suggest 
that American good offices are available if and when 
Europe wants them, and that when the parties have 
reached an agreement America will be prepared to 
guarantee it and to place her moral and material force 
behind a scheme for the permanent prevention of 
war. Does Britain desire to dissipate this unused 
credit of goodwill, stored up in the State nearest 
to us in blood and language and tradition, closest to our 
ideals of anti-militarism, and powerful enough to give 
effect to its will to relieve Europe of her lethal 
enemy? Mr. George does not say so; but his 
language, and still more the expository comment 
of his interviewer, are a grave discouragement to the kind 
of American interest in the war which may one day 
bring it to its desired end. 

There is a second limitation to Mr. George’s right 
to engage this country on a line of interminable war, 
while closing the gates on all but a peace of absolute 
exhaustion. He is not the expositor of its foreign policy ; 
and that policy itself is not determinable by Britain alone. 
We are in an Alliance. We are the member of that 
Alliance which, by the decree of Nature, must suffer less 
than its associates in the precious item of blood and by 
the cruel method of invasion. Therefore, it is not for 
us to say that we will go on “to a knock-out,” i.e., to 
a point of complete subjugation, such as Louis XIV. or 
Napoleon never attained over their greater adversaries. 
It is hard to reduce thought so crude as Mr. George’s to 
terms of exactitude. But there are some definable pur- 
poses to which he might fairly have applied his mind 
and his powers of statement. The defeat of Germany, the 
acknowledgment of defeat and the withdrawal of German 
troops from the invaded territories, the reinstatement of 
all the threatened nations, the satisfaction of France, 
the contentment of Russia, the fair settlement of 
Italian claims, above all the framing of a measure of 
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international security for this tortured world—all present 
themselves as reasonable objects of the war. But they are 
either negotiable ends, or they can be reached without a 
‘‘ knock-out ’’ war. The rehearsal of them does not feed 
the passions on which the German war-makers will try to 
ride the German people (they are so riding them to-day) 
away from the war of conquest they have lost and on 
to the war of “ national defence ’’ they still hope to win. 
That food this Lloyd-Georgian phrasing supplies. On it 
the war may well rear its monstrous growth, long after its 
material and spiritual purposes have been attained. For 
sheer lack of intelligence and conscience in European 
statesmanship we may want peace and fail to get it, may 
have earned it by incredible toil and bloodshed, and 
yet in mere pride and false measurement may throw it 
away. 





AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


Ir is an evil consequence of the war that its momentary 
effect upon British and American opinion has been to 
create a perceptible mutual disappointment. There is 
among us an undeniable current of feeling which regrets 
(to use no stronger word) that the United States have 
not translated their general sympathy with the Allied 
cause and their condemnation of the wrong to Bel- 
gium into active intervention. There is among Ameri- 
cans a feeling at least as strong that we in this country 
have met the efforts of America to serve the permanent 
interests of the world by her hints of mediation (should 
we want it) and her proposals for a League of Peace 
with cold neglect and a surprising lack of perception 
of their immense importance. We have looked to 
America for help; in her own way, from her own per- 
ception of Europe’s greatest need, she has responded. 
But the response is not what we expected. We wanted 
her aid in war, and she has offered only her help in 
building up the fabric of peace. Such disappointments 
are no new thing in the world’s history. The generation 
of Frenchmen which was alive and mature in 1870 felt 
a keen resentment that there was no British interven- 
tion to mitigate the harshness of Bismarck’s terms. 
These sore feelings must be brought to the test of 
reasoned discussion, and the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
has done a notable service to Anglo-American relations 
by publishing the admirable American supplement in 
which Lord Bryce, Mr. Taft, and other distinguished 
contributors address themselves directly or indirectly 
to this task. We have never felt, for our part, that 
there was any ground for reproaching America with her 
failure to translate her sympathies into open belligerent 
action. In the first place, it is only in the purely 
technical sense that America has been neutral. She 
has opened her Money Market to our loans, a sharp 
departure from her traditions and even from her first 
intentions in this war. She has allowed her industry 
to be placed at the disposal of our need of munitions 
and supplies, and in these two ways has thrown the 
resources of her wealth exclusively on our side. It may 
be said that this assistance has been highly profitable, 
but unless the Administration and Congress had wished 
to aid our cause, with the backing of the disinterested 
opinion of the “ intellectuals’? and the masses, they 
might have given effect to the protests against this 
partiality which came, not from the pro-Germans alone, 
but also from the extremer pacifists and Socialists. But 
the real sympathies of the Administration have been 
shown most clearly of all in the tolerance which has 
opposed to our innovations in the law of the seas and 
the consequent restrictions of the rights of neutral 





traders, a merely academic protest. When we remember 
that a century ago the America of that day went to 
war with us over a similar exercise of our sea-power in 
the Napoleonic war, this proof of sympathy can hardly 
be over-estimated. For this failure to observe a color- 
less neutrality, Mr. Wilson has incurred the violent 
hostility of German-Americans, and it is a strange fate 
that while a section of our Press affects to ignore his 
friendliness, American citizens of German origin are 
preparing to punish it by an organized attempt to 
prevent his re-election. 

To imagine that America could have intervened at 
an early stage of the war is to misread all American 
history. The United States were not guarantors of the 
Belgian treaty, and in the first months of the war, Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has belabored Mr. Wilson for his failure 
to intervene then, himself opposed intervention in print. 
The geographical conditions of security and isolation 
which until twelve years ago made our own traditional 
policy one of aloofness from Continental entanglements, 
were infinitely stronger in the case of the United States. 
In the profound security of a new world, which knew no 
fear of invasion or national rivalry, there had been built 
up, without militarism or nationalism, a new type of 
civilization which not merely condemned war, but barely 
understood it. Its first instinct when this war broke out 
was to emphasize the superiority of its own pacific civiliza- 
tion. Its temptation was to wrap itself in a passive and 
negative pacifism of the Bryan type, which cares far more 
to preserve its own virtue than to help the world. The 
resounding outrage of the “ Lusitania’’ found it still 
unready for action, and the progress of its thinking is 
marked by its resolute reply to the much less startling 
provocation of the “ Sussex.’’ In that interval it had 
steeled itself to face the possibility of war, and we do not 
doubt that unless the German Chancellor had managed to 
master the Tirpitz faction, Mr. Wilson would have had 
the backing of the main body of his countrymen if he 
had followed his words by acts. 

But that tense moment showed that, even when the 
instinctive pacifism ard the traditional isolation of the 
Republic had been overcome, there were still grave diffi- 
culties in the way of America’s entry into the war. It 
would have made, in the first place, a tragic interruption 
in the process by which her many races are melted and 
blended in a common American mould. Secondly, it 
would have set for American policy some nearly insoluble 
problems. The sympathy which the Republic feels for 
British and French civilization could not disguise from 
her the fact that the Coalition includes other elements in 
its team. Liberal America was uneasy about Constanti- 
nople and the Adriatic, disturbed by Japanese policy in 
China, and alarmed most of all by the Paris programme. 
In the anxious days which preceded the Chancellor’s sur- 
render in the submarine question, the able writers who 
had argued most convincingly for an Anglo-American 
alliance and for entry into the war, were also the most 
insistent that America should not sink her identity in the 
Coalition, and that she should define sharply the large but 
limited purposes for which she fought. With the passing 
of this crisis, America seemed, at length, to know her 
own mind and to perceive her own mission. She would 
not share in this war. Its outbreak had seemed to her 
too accidental, its issues too mixed ; it was too much the 
outcome of a Continental anarchy, in which she had had 
no share. But she was clear that her isolation had gone 
for ever. Mr. Wilson laid down the new doctrine that 
“no nation can any longer remain neutral, as against 
any wilful disturbance of the peace of the world.’’ That 
sentence and many another gave a bold and unflinching 
expression to a new ideal of international morality. The 
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old doctrine of isolation was at best the expression of a 
self-regarding and individualistic caution. If it implied 
a resolve to do no injury to others, it expressed no will to 
do them good; it brought no positive contribution to the 
world. The new doctrine brings the people of the United 
States into the system of international relations, not to 
push an Imperialist purpose nor to further the interests 
of an ally or a group, but to enforce the ideal of a pacific 
and law-abiding civilization. 

We shall show ourselves short-sighted if, in our 
regret for the loss of the military aid which the United 
States might have given in this war, we disregard 
the gift of statesmanship she offers in its stead. What 
she has done is to convert the conception of a League 
of Nations from the dream of philosophers into a plan 
that is practical politics. It had been speculative and 
Utopian theory for two reasons: first, because no 
Great Power would make it the end of its policy to 
achieve it; and, secondly, because in a Europe sharply 
divided into groups and alliances it would have been 
wholly unworkable. Had America remained isolated, 
or had she entered the war and adhered to our cause, 
the second of these difficulties would have been even 
graver than before. Without a moderator from outside 
it is scarcely to be hoped that the six Great Powers, 
their enmities sharpened by the experience of this war, 
could form among themselves a council or concert that 
could shape a League of Peace. It must be much more 
than a mere abstract treaty which will pledge disputants 
to resort to the processes of conciliation. That must 
be its foundations ; but even this minimum will be wildly 
impracticable unless we can achieve much more. There 
must be a habit of conference and a resolve to bring 
large questions to the round table long before they 
reach the stage of acute quarrels. We must find a 
solution of the problems of trade and colonial rivalry, 
of the jealousies that surround sea-power, of the whole 
competition in armaments, and, above all, of the prob- 
lems of nationality. We cannot do this merely by a 
dictated peace, and we can have nothing better than 
a dictated peace unless all the Powers are resolved to 
see in the settlement the basis of a new era in which 
conference shall replace force. If force is to rule the 
world after the settlement as before it, then it would 
be idle to seek in the settlement itself anything better 
than conquests and strategical advantages. 

When we ask ourselves whether it is prudent, 
whether it be not a vast gamble with our country’s 
destinies, to look forward to an epoch of conference, 
there are primarily two questions to be answered. Can 
we conceive a League so composed that it will give its 
members some assurance of fair dealing, and some 
prospect that they can achieve their legitimate ends by 
consent and persuasion? Can we conceive a League so 
composed that if violence is, after all, threatened, the 
balance of force is likely to be on the side of the law- 
abiding nations? Nor must we forget that while we ask 
these questions our present enemies will ask them as 
anxiously and as naturally. The emergence of the 
United States from its isolation, and its entry into a 
system of international organization, at last makes it 
reasonable to answer both questions hopefully. America 
will bring an element of impartiality into the counsels of 
the League, to which no belligerent in this war could 
pretend. She will also, when her present programme of 
“preparedness’’ is completed, bring an element of 
potential force, which will be a tremendous real guarantee 
behind the treaties of the League. Both of these assets, 
the impartiality and the force, are assurances to us 
against another breach of faith and law by our present 
enemy, and to him that the policy of the League will not 





be governed only and permanently by the resent- 
ments for which his conduct of the war has given 
only too good cause. The spectacle of the war, and the 
inspiring leadership of Mr. Wilson, have completed in 
America this revolution from isolation to an ideal of 
world-citizenship with startling quickness and complete- 
ness. Whether he wins or loses his election, his policy 
will survive. Mr. Hughes has repeated it in words which 
scarcely fall short of Mr. Wilson’s, and it is the one 
common “plank’’ in the electoral “ platforms’’ of 
Democrats and Republicans. It is to-day the national 
policy. We shall commit a folly which even ignorance 
could hardly excuse, if we belittle it, ignore it, and 
discourage it. We shall be guilty of a crime against 
civilization, if when the moment of settlement arrives, we 
refuse the aid of the only Power which can bring this 
healing influence to the world. 





THE FATE OF ROUMANIA. 


THOUGH we can see but a short distance ahead, the general 
trend of the war is now fairly clear. A year ago, 
Germany, at the zenith of her power, had only to expect 
the future to reproduce the past to be certain of victory. 
Her expectation was irrational, owing to the fact that she 
had been fighting against a weaker enemy, with larger 
ultimate resources, though with a much smaller part of 
them available. Her long series of successes against an 
inferior opponent were no just guide as to the result when 
she herself would have to face a superiority as great, and 
perhaps greater, than that with which she entered the 
war. If she could not win when her resources were so 
much higher, how could she escape defeat when her 
resources became so much less than those of the Allies? 
Completely decisive battles like Waterloo are not likely to 
be witnessed now ; but it is apposite to remark that that 
battle was fought by an aggressive power on alien 
territory, and resulted nevertheless in the immediate 
collapse of the aggressor’s power. 

Yet while the military situation generally is favor- 
able and can hold few surprises, we seem to lose all touch 
with certainty and even probability as we approach the 
South-East of Europe. The entry of Roumania into the 
war promised to clear up the Eastern situation. Instead 
of this, her accession to the Allied cause has thrown it 
into the melting-pot. Transylvania offered her a 
legitimate sphere of exploitation. It was her “ unre- 
deemed ’’ territory, and she at once set about redeeming 
it. Whether it was a wise decision may be doubted, for in 
opening the campaign she counted upon immunity from 
Bulgaria, and when the unexpected happened, her plans 
were thrown into disorder. She had committed herself to 
the difficult terrain of Transylvania, where an almost for- 
gotten warfare obtains. Her divisions were strung out 
over a long line, with poor communications. And 
although the risk she took was minimized by the 
enemy’s exhaustion, she could hardly expect Germany, 
upon whom she had thrust a new burden, to content 
herself with the part of spectator. 

The enemy’s reply was characteristic. Mackensen 
struck a swift blow at Turtukai, and captured the 
garrison. Silistria had to be evacuated to him, and he 
continued his march through the Dobrudja towards the 
railway bridge at Cernavoda. The Roumanian force in 
the province had to be rapidly reinforced, and a pitched 
battle was fought. The effect of this upon the 
Transylvanian situation was immediate. An enemy 
force seized the Vulkan Pass, and they have now captured 
the Roter-Turm Pass, and penetrated into Roumania. 
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Von Falkenhayn is in charge of the army operating in 
this sector, and it is unlikely he would be cast for a 
purely minor réle. There is also in command of part of 
the enemy force a former chief of the Bavarian Staff. 
Each day reveals a new piece on the board. A small 
body of Roumanians have penetrated into Bulgaria 
north of the Ruschuk-Varna line, which is Mackensen’s 
main artery of supply. And the Bulgars have seized an 
island in the Danube near Vidin. What do all these 
movements mean? The fact that the Roumanians were 
able to cross the Danube above Ruschuk suggests 
that the Bulgars have not the force to guard 
the narrow strip of the river which covers their Dobrudja 
communications. We might draw a conclusion of the 
same sort, but adverse to Roumania, from the Bulgars’ 
success near Vidin. 

It is clear that Roumania has an embarrassingly 
long frontier to defend, and the one obvious military 
advantage of the Transylvanian campaign is that it 
shortens this line. But such a frontier is an irresistible 
temptation to an enemy confronted with nothing but 
desperate crises on the main front. We pointed out 
when Roumania entered the war that she gave the Allies 
an open flank of considerable extent. Her long frontier 
is indeed one of the prime wounds she inflicts upon the 
enemy. Germany’s one and only chance of a favorable 
peace is to reduce the war everywhere to the static 
position in which she may hope that the Allies will tire 
of attacks that, without adequate munitionment—and 
this is difficult to achieve in the East—must be costly. 
There may be dreamers in Germany who still think of 
an Eastern decision. In either case, if she can accumu- 
late a compact force, Germany has a chance in 
Roumania, and success would relieve her also of the 
menace of Greece. 

At the present moment the main Roumanian cam- 
paign is in Transylvania. The Dobrudja is a 
diversion. The blow across the Danube is designed to 
assist the Allied force fighting in Roumania. Similarly, 
the operations in the Vulkan Pass, Roter-Turm Pass, 
and at Vidin are probably aimed at the Roumanian force 
operating at Orsova, with its threat to Temesvar. The 
three movements all lie normal to the communications of 
the force at Orsova. But we may notice how conveniently 
these pawns are placed for a movement into Roumania 
that would cut off the whole of the Western segment of 
the country. So far, we have no indication that there is 
any considerable enemy force in this direction ; but unless 
Hindenburg is merely manceuvring for the chances, there 
is a concentration that is yet to be disclosed. The Dob- 
rudja attack is at best a cul de sac. It can prejudice Rou- 
mania without wounding her, distract without doing her 
any grave injury. But an invasion from the Vulkan, 
Roter-Turm, and Predeal Passes would threaten to over- 
run Roumania as Serbia was over-run, and in any case 
would be worth Germany’s while in offering the shortest 
possible line for defence. 

We need not elaborate the situation. The chances 
of success for such a blow have depreciated since the 
Somme successes of a week ago, and the Russian assaults 
of the last few days. Roumania is offering a stubborn 
opposition to the force which has penetrated through the 
Roter-Turm Pass, and the Staff must feel considerable 
confidence to have crossed the Danube. Yet the 
Hungarians have been promised relief, and it seems 


certain that Hindenburg has designs here. The prize of 


success would be a shorter line than any that has been 
possible since the third week in June, or even the turning 
of the whole Eastern front. We cannot tell what enemy 
force there is in Transylvania. But we know that 
divisions have been taken from the West. There must be 





a good sprinkling of returned wounded, and there must 
be somewhere the force which has been formed from the 
quota recently filched from each German division. 

In the face of a threat which would injure 
us politically and morally, it is natural to wonder 
why the Salonika force does not make its full 
pressure felt. It is strange that Bulgaria should 
be able to threaten a Danube crossing at this point when 
there is so large an Army in the South. Whether the 
force is to strike too late as in the case of Serbia, is a secret 
we cannot fathom. But apart from this factor, which 
could produce an immediate effect, all our reliance must 
be placed upon Picardy and Galicia. Nothing can 
change the ultimate result of the struggle, but we trust 
it may be achieved without the stain which the over- 
running of Roumania would leave on our conduct of 
the war. 





LAND AND PEOPLE. 


Ir will come with something of a shock to those of us 
who had imagined that the supply of food and clothing 
was a question of some importance to a people at war to 
learn that at this very moment the insatiable demands 
of private luxury are actually extending their encroach- 
ments on the soil of the nation. Two years ago we were 
all counting our resources and discussing the most 
economical and most promising ways of using them and 
developing them. It was assumed that private claims 
would all be subordinated to the law of national defence, 
that the waste which had been allowed in times of peace 
with consequences to our reserves of power which at last 
we had learned to appreciate would be sternly 
suppressed, and that no interest, great or small, would 
be permitted to stand between the nation and the full 
expansion of its strength. For some years reformers of 
various schools had been pointing to the decline of our 
agricultural production, and to the criminal negligence 
with which we were allowing land to go out of cultivation 
or to decline to an inferior standard of farming. When 
war came, with its sharp menace of want and famine, 
even the most careless minds awoke to these truths, and 
for a brief interval the soil of the country was thought 
of as a national possession, to be treated and watched 
with jealous care and vigilance. 

It would perhaps have been an advantage if the 
outbreak of war had been followed by the economic 
catastrophe that many had expected. For in the early 
months the moral tone of the community would have 
made all classes ready for supreme sacrifices. The nation 
was in a mood for great deeds, responding to great 
motives, preparing for a great endurance. We may put 
it in this way. If the announcement which appeared in 
a Scottish newspaper the other day, that 10,000 
sheep were being driven off an estate in Scotland in order 
to add to the deer forests, which already cover 20 per 
cent. of the soil of that country, had appeared 
in September, 1914, everybody who was not abso- 
lutely incredulous would have been fiercely indignant. 
Not a voice would have been raised in defence of conduct 
which would have seemed to everybody a flagrant act of 
treason to a nation fighting for its life. Such an action 
would indeed have been incredible. Everybody was 
thinking of the needs of the nation, of its devotion to 
the great causes of freedom and justice in Europe, of the 
stern demands that an ideal of duty imposed on every 
citizen, of the terrible and desolating strokes that war 
would inflict on every village and every home. Let us 
imagine that at that moment somebody had stood up and 
said : “ I am not thinking of this at all. I am thinking of 
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something quite different. I am thinking of the pleasure 
of an infinitesimal class in the country, and wondering 
how my friends and I can find the greatest enjoyment out 
of the considerable share of the soil of Scotland which I 
have inherited. Don’t talk to me of the trenches, of 
the battlefields of Flanders and France, of the countless 
homes that are darkened at this moment by the shadow 
of death, of the menace of want and poverty and broken 
life that hangs over half the world. I have quite a 
different vision. I see a powerful class growing richer, 
calling out for more pleasures and more luxury, and it 
is that class for which I am concerned and for which I 
am making provision.’? What kind of answer would 
that startling candor have received from the country? 

In one respect, indeed, the nation is better off for 
dealing with this kind of encroachment than it was at 
that time. There was then no Defence of the Realm Act. 
The Government have since taken wide powers, and, 
within certain well-defined limits, they have used them. 
At this moment a farmer is not free to sell his wool, 
his hay, or his straw as he pleases, just as a workman 
is not free to sell his labor where and as he can. Are 
we, then, in this absurd position as a people that the 
farmers may not sell their wool because it is wanted by 
the Government, but that the landowners on whose 
property the wool is grown may cut off the supply at 
the source if they think that their ample playgrounds 
are not large enough? We should like to hear our War 
Minister explaining to the women in munition works 
who have been receiving less than twenty shillings a 
week that the law does not allow them to strike for 
another shilling, or to the engineer that he may not 
leave his employment, whatever the conditions to which 
he is exposed, but that men who own thousands of acres 
are quite free to cut down the nation’s supply of food 
and clothing, and that whereas the poor may not allege 
their bare necessities, the rich may allege their mere 
pleasures, against the claims of the public need. It is 
possible that in the process he might drop, in a momen- 
tary fit of absence of mind, into his old character, and 
that the Limehouse invective of late reserved for the 
workman might resume its earlier courses. Compulsion 
of the working classes has become so familiar and 
recognized an idea in the minds of our rulers that there 
is at this moment a strike in the boot industry because 
thousands of grown and responsible men find themselves 
included, without any reference to their wishes, in an 
Act for taxing their wages for unemployment insurance. 
To put a working man in prison seems so natural under 
the present régime that men are sent there for repeating 
the harmless commonplaces about war that enlivened the 
present Home Secretary’s literary effort on the subject 
of Liberalism. Is any compulsion or restraint going to 
be applied to the rich? It is surely the simplest matter 
in the world to lay down that no land used for purposes 
of agriculture may be diverted to any other purpose 
without the sanction of the Scottish Land Court or the 
Board of Agriculture. This is the minimum of regula- 
tion needed in the public interest. A really powerful 
Government would long ago have dealt with the whole 
question by a direct and positive method, but if even 
these restrictions are not to be applied, we may as well 
acknowledge at once that the needs of the nation take 
precedence of the liberties of the poor, but that in their 
turn they yield pride of place to the convenience of the 
rich. 

There is a disquieting sign for the future about the 
proceedings. It looks very much as if some people 
imagine that the future is going to be like the past, only 
more so; that just as the Napoleonic Wars threw up a 
new rich class in England, so a great body of new wealth 





is going to be created, and the people of these islands are 
going to let this new wealth swallow up our resources. It 
is significant that the “Times,’? commenting on a 
sentence in an article by Lord Northcliffe, which says 
truly enough that the soldiers will return in a revolu- 
tionary temper, determined to claim their share in the 
country for which they have suffered such unspeakable 
hardships, refers us to the stale and irrelevant remedies 
of the sale of large estates to comfortable and prosperous 
farmers. This soul-moving process was at work, we are 
reminded, before the war. What kind of promise it holds 


/ out to the men in the trenches, we cannot imagine. If 


the mind of the ruling class cannot travel beyond this 
elementary conception by means of its own unaided 
energy, it will receive a rude and helpful shock when the 
Army comes home, and some hundreds of thousands of 
men, set once more on their native soil, are invited to 
applaud the spectacle of the Duke of Bedford selling 
farms of five hundred acres to stout tenants who refuse 
a living wage to their laborers as a noble set-off to the 
spectacle of Scottish landlords evicting shepherds and 
laborers to minister to the wants of millionaires who have 
been defended and enriched by the sacrifices of the 
trenches. 





INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION.—IV. 


Ir is becoming a commonplace that lack of science is the 
foundation of industrial inefficiency; but there is a 
curious irony in the fact that our first attempt to apply 
scientific methods to industry is directed to the sphere 
in which they are least applicable—the management of 
men. There is ample room forsciencein the organization 
of industry, not only in the departments of buying and 
selling and in the work of research, but in the better co- 
ordination of manufacturing departments, the provision 
of better plant, and improved methods of departmental 
organization. But the true sphere of such scientific 
organization lies in the management of machines, and 
any attempt to apply it blindly to the human element in 
the workshops is doomed to failure. 

The temptation for the employers is obvious, and it 
is not unnatural that many of them have fallen easy 
victims. The abrogation of Trade Union restrictions 
during the war has enabled them to make very large 
changes in management, and to experiment on an unpre- 
cedented scale in new methods of production. In many 
cases, employers have been consciously utilizing the 
changed conditions for the purpose of such experiments, 
and have been collecting elaborate data and drawing con-. 
clusions of an alarmingly revolutionary character. In 
this there can be no cause for complaint ; but there may 
well be abundant causes of friction if the conclusions are 
hastily or incorrectly drawn, or if the employer, in his 
search for efficiency, presumes to treat the worker merely 
as a necessary part of the equipment of his factory. These 
seem to us to be very real dangers. In the first place, 
the employer may well be led to generalize too rashly, and 
to apply too readily the ideas which he draws from the 
wholly abnormal conditions of war-time to the quite 
different conditions of ordinary commercial production. 
And, secondly, fixing his eyes on the purely mechanical 
aspects of his war-time experiments, he may ignore 
the psychology of the workers, with results fatal alike to 
himself and to the community. 

That great caution is needed in applying the lessons 
of war to the conditions of peace is an obvious fact that 
is, nevertheless, too often overlooked. ‘“ Munitions ’”’ 


are, on the whole, standardized articles, to be produced in 
vast quantities by an infinite repetition of the same pro- 
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cesses. Commercial work, on the other hand, despite 
actual and probable advances in standardization, is very 
different in character, and must continue to possess far 
greater variety and to call for a more varied skill or 
dexterity. On pure repetition work, the human factor 
is necessarily reduced to a minimum, and, where the 
activity of a factory is concentrated on such work, re- 
markable results can be achieved in the way of output. 
That the effect of the war will be seen in a permanent 
increase of standardization is not open to doubt; but it 
is a far cry from this to the belief that war experience has 
proved the skill of the trained worker to be unnecessary. 
If this view is anywhere held, a short experience of 
normal conditions will be enough to dispel the illusion. 

Whatever practice may prove or disprove in the 
period after the war, it is certain that there is a wide- 
spread belief among employers that new methods of work- 
shop organization, based on war-time experiments, re- 
quire to be devised and put into effect. Clearly, then, 
we may expect them to put their heads together about 
those new ideas, with a view to securing, as far as 
possible, their general adoption. This putting together 
of business heads, indeed, may well be one of the most 
important functions of any new large-scale Associations 
of Employers which may arise at the present time, and 
the attitude of such associations will be a factor very 
‘greatly to be reckoned with in the period after the war. 

In discussing these new theories of industrial 
organization, we wish to go straight to the root of the 
whole matter. It is obviously desirable, if the question 
of production is regarded in the abstract, to secure the 
greatest possible efficiency and the greatest possible out- 
put. But it is no less true that the question of produc- 
tion cannot be abstracted or isolated from the industrial 
problem as a whole, and that any attempt to isolate it 
must lead to wrong and misleading results. Asked to 
assent to the general proposition that it is desirable to 
secure the greatest possible production, we cannot but 
answer in the affirmative. “The more we produce, the 
more we have to distribute.’”? Nothing can be more 
certain. But these abstract propositions cannot by them- 
selves form the basis of a reasonable social theory. 
Increased production may be secured at the expense of 
drudgery. and slavery for the mass of the people. There 
may be “ more to distribute ’’ ; but how are we benefited 
if it is not distributed aright, or if, in our efforts to 
produce more, we lose these conditions of the “ good life ’’ 
which are essential if the product is to be enjoyed by 
the mass of the people? 

The fallacy of abstract thinking is what vitiates 
many of the new economic gospels. We are hearing 
much in this country to-day of scientific management 
as the latest form of “efficiency economics.’’ In the 
United States, where they worship labels and grow 
lyrical over concepts more easily than here, an almost 
Biblical literature of adoration has grown around the 
theme of scientific management in industry. This 
country, however, long remained almost unaffected. 
Before the war, only isolated firms in Great Britain had 
adopted isolated devices of the “ Scientific Manager.’’ 
The premium bonus system was among us; but it was 
not backed by the quasi-religious sanction which it 
possesses in the minds of many American “‘ bosses,’’ and 
there had not been, except in a few cases, any general 
theory of “ scientific ’’ organization behind it. 

The war is changing all that. The fact that this 
is an “ engineer’s war’’ is helping those who desire the 
canonisation of the man of business to get a sympathetic 
hearing. If we are not ‘‘ Americanising’’ our phrases, 
we are, to a considerable extent Americanising our 
ways of thinking about industry. 
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In some respects, this may be all to the good, if it 
stimulates a keener interest in business methods and in 
workshop organization throughout the whole working 
community. But, unfortunately, the manner in which 
the change has come about has not been such as to 
produce breadth of outlook. Throughout the war, the 
trade unions have been yielding inch by inch the control 
which they had gained over industry, and the employers 
have been winning the territory which the unions have 
lost. The map of industry has been changed by the 
war: much of the territory of the trade unions is in the 
occupation of the employers; but gurantees have been 
given, and alike on account of these guarantees and of 
justice itself, the unions are not prepared “to negotiate 
on the basis of the war-map.”’ On the other hand, the 
employers, with the new gospel of efficiency in their 
minds, are likely to prove recalcitrant when they are 
asked to go back to the old conditions. As the German 
militarists covet Belgium, they covet the territory of 
trade union restrictions. 

A very important party to the possible dispute 
between the employers and the trade unions will be public 
opinion. Public opinion will, no doubt, be to some 
extent conscious of the force of the argument that the 
promises made to Labor must be redeemed ; but it may 
well be lukewarm in its action, and even hostile in its 
attitude, if it believes that the trade unions are really 
standing in the way of efficiency at a time when the 
national interest is to strain every nerve in the task of 
national restoration. We must not then be content to 
rely on the strength of the definite promises made to 
Labor by the Government: we must also try to show 
why it is vital in the national interest that trade union 
rights should be restored. 

The ideal of scientific management, and the ideal of 
the average pushing employer of to-day, do not, in our 
belief, really minister to industrial efficiency. There 
are many things in scientific management with which 
we have no quarrel—many concrete suggestions which 
make for better organization without reacting unfavor- 
ably upon the life of the workers. But this is not true 
of the central and unifying principle of scientific 
management. That principle is that not only direction 
and management, buying and selling, and the general 
organization of production, but also every possible detail 
of execution must be concentrated in the hands of a 
special caste of experts. Not only originative effort of 
the mind, but also that variety and self-direction which 
are the basis of manual skill, are to be taken from the 
ordinary workmen, and placed in the hands of a select 
few, whose special functions and training will effectually 
isolate them from their fellows. 

That it is futile to resist the process of specialization 
in industry we fully agree; but that is very different 
from agreeing that the advance of specialization inevit- 
ably implies the creation of a cast-iron industrial 
bureaucracy. It is essentially towards such a bureau- 
cracy that scientific management is moving, and this 
tendency is bound to arouse the fierce opposition of the 
workers whose freedom and independence are threatened 
by it. It is true that the opposition of the 
workers to new processes has in the past often been 
mainly the result of a desire to safeguard earnings and 
standards of life; but the capital mistake of even the 
more enlightened advocates of scientific management is 
to imagine that the safeguarding of wages, or even their 
increase, will suffice to remove the grievance, or disarm 
the opposition, of trade unionism. The safeguarding of 
wage-rates against unfair cutting and diminution is an 
essential step if the level of production is to be raised ; 
but it can do little to remove the strongest objection to 
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scientific management. Higher wages will not make 
less dreary or automatic the life of the worker, who is 
subjected to bureaucratic expert control and divorced 
from all freedom and responsibility. 

The result, then, of the removal of the pre-war trade 
union restrictions without the provision of a constructive 
alternative satisfactory to the workers would show itself 
certainly in friction and industrial conflict on a large 
scale, and most probably in the driving of trade union 
regulations underground. As we saw in a previous 
article, many of the most powerful regulations are 
unwritten customs, which rest simply on an almost tacit 
understanding among the men in the shops. These 
cannot be removed except by removing their cause, the 
suspicion—so often well-founded—of the employer’s 
intentions, and the desire to cling to them as the only 
safeguard for freedom in the workshop. Such a change 
cannot be wrought in a day or a year; there are many 
who hold that it cannot be wrought at all while the 
present economic structure of society exists. In any 
case, the building of a better system must be gradual, 
and, meanwhile, the trade unions must receive back the 
pre-war code which in the past has been their sole 
protection. 

We are fully conscious that, if we set out to oppose 
the ideal of scientific management, we must set up in its 
place an alternative ideal, which will provide for a better 
organization of industry and a fuller utilization of 
national resources. We outlined, in our last article, the 
nature of trade union restrictions as they have been in 
the past. We dwelt then upon the fact that they were 
the necessary and inevitable outcome of the circum- 
stances in which those who framed them were placed. 
If, then, the old circumstances recur, it is’ absolutely 
certain that the old restrictions will return with them. 
And if new conditions, more oppressive to the workers 
than the old conditions, are created, new restrictions will 
be devised to meet them. Those who desire the estab- 
lishment of a more free and efficient industrial system 
must be prepared for the drastic changes which alone 
can make such a system possible. To the nature of 
these changes we shall turn in our next article. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


THe Lloyd George interview must, of course, 
be regarded as an improvization. Neither the Cabinet 
nor the Foreign Secretary can be associated with it. 
Its phrasing, spirit, touch-and-go journalism, are pure 
Lloyd George. But it is most unfortunate, and the 
grave rebuke of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ stands for 
a good deal of Liberal opinion, and, indeed, for most views 
of the war that transcend the mere impressionability of 
the ‘‘ man-in-the-street.’” What may be its precise 
relation to events is hard to fathom. Policy can- 
not be declared by the War Minister of a single Power, 
a member of an intricate, widespread Alliance. The 
nation is firm enough in its spirit ; it wants no spurring. 
There is no American intervention, for, as far as I know, 
no American statesman has ever hinted at mediation 
unless and until we and our Allies desire it and 
the state of the world calls for it (as indeed 
it is pretty sure to do before the war is over). It 
is suggested that Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador 
at Berlin, has gone home bearing an important com- 
munication from the German Government. Supposing 
he has? The coincidence may be quite undesigned. But 
the moment is not one for a wild war-for-ever slogan 
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from a British Minister. Nor can it be assumed that 
Germany has made any tender of peace of which the 
Cabinet could take notice. France may have received 
some such hint as that recorded by the “ New York 
Tribune,” 2.e., that provided she would conclude a 
separate peace she might have the Metz district, with 
the evacuation of Belgium thrown in. If so, it may be 
assumed, with confidence, that she will have “ turned it 
down.”’ 





So that among the judicious the interview has few 
friends. Even those who approve its spirit shrink from 
its commonness of phrasing. And I believe that the 
strongest of these critics come from the British armies. 
I heard, through a soldier of high competence to speak, 
that this light, sporting vein, this cataloguing of soldiers 
as ‘‘game dogs,’’ only repels the man at the front. 
He knows that war is hell; and men who have been 
in hell are like Browning’s Lazarus—the things on earth 
do not look as they did before the great descent. 
The speech, in fact, has produced something of a 
revulsion from the extreme policy, or perhaps I 
should say the no-policy, it embodied, and, coupled 
with the restrained feeling in the Army, may 
set going a slow current of opinion in favor of 
a moderate settlement and a not too distant peace. 
Passion there is, provoked and constantly renewed by the 
brutalities of German warfare. But I detect an increas- 
ing gravity and depth of feeling, and this unreal rhetoric 
provokes it to search for the lost realities of life. 








I cannot think that the attempt to force conscription 
on Ireland will prevail. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Edward Carson make a formidable band, but the 
weakness of both men is that they cannot pretend to 
have Irish opinion behind them. Sir Edward’s letter to 
the “Times’’ admits an Ulster objection to forced 
service—which applies, if I am not mistaken, to the 
country no less than the towns. The measure would be 
one of naked force, applied by a British Parliament to a 
Parliament-less Ireland, with the open resistance of most 
of the Irish representation in the Imperial Assembly. Is 
that why it is pressed? And is it contended that what 
we should never do to Canada we can safely and properly 
do to Ireland? Of the ungraciousness of such an act one 
need not speak. Ireland’s lavish free offering to the war 
is forgotten, and the fact that it dwindled largely because 
of the tactlessness with which it was conducted; 


half the Tory press revile her with a coarseness . 


that recalls the angry days of the Land War of the 
‘eighties and of Gladstonian Home Rule. What 
incendiary politics! I have beside me _half-a-dozen 
passionate Irish letters, asking what England means by 
her ingratitude. These are no days for political morals. 
But prudence might at least whisper that conscription 
will hit Irish agriculture so hard as to lose us the Con- 
servative element which kept Ireland firm against Sinn 
Fein, and on which the hope of settlement rests. As 
for Mr. Redmond, if conscription comes, he goes. But 
what is one Irish statesman the less, even though he 
happens to have done the Empire a capital service? 





Tue Speaker’s Conference on the Franchise looks 
promising, and the personnel will be good. But there are 
some dangers on the woman’s question. The Conference 
will contain one or two “‘ antis,’’ who will do their best 
to give its report a merely academic interest. The other 
peril will be that it will fail adequately to represent the 
great conversion that has come with the war. It is said, 
for example, that the Liberal delegates will be equally 
divided between the “ pros’’ and the “antis.”” That 
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would be to misrepresent the Liberal state of mind on 
the suffrage, which is much nearer a five to one vote in 
its favor. But I fancy that when the lists come to be 
scrutinized, it will be found that many of the “ antis’”’ 
will have shaded away into a neutral tint. The war 
has cut away the old basis of continuous residence as a 
qualification for voting, and left only Gladstone’s flesh- 
and-blood title in its stead. 


“ Dogs it not look,’’ writes a caustic friend, “as 
if the Crown Prince and Mr. Lloyd George had each 
been studying the pre-war speeches of the other? ’”’ 
Peace on the lips of the ex-Zabernist has, indeed, some- 
thing of the sound of a Black Mass. But what should we 
have thought had we been told six months ago that the 
Crown Prince would soon be contrasting the horrors of war 
with the blessings of peace, and calling on America to use 
her “treasure ’’ in preparing for it? To what internal 
situation does this sharp turn of sentiment, issuing from 
the Royal tent in Germany’s military camp, correspond ? 
To something described to me by a recent observer as 
one of general anxiety, deprivation, and doubt as to 
the future. Two definite wants emerge—one military 
the other civil. The material for making high explosives 
is not inexhaustible: and Germany’s supplies have long 
been severely restricted. Their existing measure cannot 
be high. The second want is that of stimulating as against 
necessary foods, principally the want of fats. Here 
the reaction on the spirit of the population is evident. 
Germans are not really a stolid people ; in the mass they 
are excitable, mercurial, and for years they have sus- 
tained this temper on good and high feeding. Now it is 
short commons and poor commons. 


I hope that, because we have not quite arranged our 
difficulties of the port and the blockade with Sweden, our 
press will not slip into a habit of charging her with 
‘“unneutral’’ behaviour. As Germany says much the 
same thing, with more reason, for Sweden has forbidden 
the export of almost every article she would like to buy, 
Sweden may perhaps plume herself on her “cor- 
rectitude.” But really there is little pro-Germanism 
worth the name. The Activists, the small group who 
are for joining Germany; are dead as a political 
force. No one in Sweden now speaks of Sven 
Hedin, save with a smile and a shrug. The 
commercials and industrials are for neutrality, the 
most powerful party, the Social Democrats, own, with- 
out disguise, strong sympathies with the Allies, which 
their leader, the excellent Mr. Branting, conspicuously 
shares. Much the same may be said of the Liberals. 
These two forces form a “ majority block ’’ in the Parlia- 
ment. And their support of the not over tactful Con- 
servative Government depends absolutely on the main- 
tenance of neutrality. 


“ How impersonal the soldier is!’ said an officer 
friend of mine, wounded and about to return to his 
regiment. ‘‘ What do you think is the first question I 
shall ask my men when I get back to them? It will be 
—‘ How is cruel Conrad’?’’ ‘‘ And cruel Conrad?”’ 
‘‘ Well, he was the best vis-d-vis with a machine-gun I 
have ever met, as we know to our cost. The men gave 
him his name. And yet if he is no longer with us (my 
friend smiled a little) I know they will all be sorry to 
lose him.” 


Tue author of the brilliant assault on Mr. Oliver’s 
“ Ordeal By Battle” is, I believe, Mr. J. M. Robertson. 


A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Detters. 


WILL RELIGION THRIVE ON WAR? 


Ir is often harder for the watchers to keep up their 
courage and their hopes than for those engaged in the fray. 
And yet the invincible optimism of man shines through 
the darkest night. Many are proclaiming in confident 
paradox that out of this most terrible of wars shall come 
a lasting peace. Others predict that the orgy of destruc- 
tion will usher in an era of new and universal prosperity 
in industry and commerce. But perhaps the most 
courageous idealism is that which holds that the quaffing 
of this devil’s brew will furnish a quickening of spiritual 
life and a deepening of the sense of spiritual values. 
When people began to realize the moral débdcle, they 
were disposed to charge it against the failure of the 
Churches, the visible authoritative guardians of the 
higher life. If the Churches had been true to Christianity 
this terrible thing could never have happened! Now the 
Churches have met this implied or open accusation in 
various ways. In some quarters failure of spiritual 
earnestness on the part of the ministry has been admitted. 
More often the falling away from grace has been 
attributed to the congregations, whose religious serious- 
ness has been sapped by worldliness. Others, again, 
especially among the dignitaries of the Established 
Church, admit no failure, apart from the general short- 
comings of human nature. The Gospel which they preach 
has never attributed any particular value to the Sermon 
on the Mount as furnishing maxims for the actual 
conduct of life in the world in which we live, nor are the 
ethics of States and Nations to be deduced from any rules 
for individual action. 

There is, indeed, a certain logic in this latter 
point of view for all Protestant Churches, whose 
central stress upon the right of private judgment 
in spiritual affairs and the salvation of separate souls 
carries a negation of spiritual solidarity for society in its 
national and other groupings. It is this spiritual indivi- 
dualism that deprives the Churches of any clear message 
for such a time as this. If a Church could really claim 
with confidence to speak for the spiritual duties and 
aspirations of the nation, here would, indeed, be a great 
opportunity for quickening and informing the soul of our 
people. No doubt this idea inspires the National Mission 
—a ‘‘ mission of repentance and of hope.’’ Now itis pretty 
clear that all of us have something to repent of and much 
to hope for, if only our hopes can be made valid. But the 
inadequacy of these general appeals is made manifest by 
the probings in one of our clerical contemporaries. A 
writer asks pointedly: ‘‘ What is the gospel of this 
Mission’’? Wesley’s gospel, he reminds us, was “‘ the 
assurance of salvation from the penalties of eternal 
death.’’ For the Oxford Movement, again, there was 
“the gospel of the Historic Church, the Body of Christ, 
with its guaranteed and covenanted sacramental] velnicles 
of divine grace.’’ At the Malvern Convention of 
Worcester clergy, where the Mission first took. shape, the 
Bishop enunciated “the message of the Majesty and 
Mastership of God.’’ But it needs little reflection to 
recognize how remote any such lofty spiritual generalities 
are from the common life of our people. Can anyone 
suppose that this ‘‘ message of Majesty and Mastership ”’ 
will touch the heart or stir the deep ] atent enthusiasm of 
a people whose active energies are utterly absorbed by 
the unprecedented strains of industry, while their 
imagination and sympathies are devoted to the concrete 
issues of the war? What stirring ‘spiritual message has 
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the Bishop for these folk? He can perhaps expand his 
allocation that the war is “ God’s great day ’’ and invoke 
that blessing on our arms which every priest has done for 
every warrior since the beginning of time. Or he may 
join hands with the New Humanity of Nonconformist 
divines like Dr. Forsyth, who in his recent volume, “ The 
Christian Ethic of War ’’ (Longmans), finds a noble part 
for Moloch in the larger scheme of salvation. 

“The New Humanity comes by the loving and 
saving judgment of God in the world. History, thus 
read, thus made, is the passion of Christ writ large. 
It is salvation by blood. It is the salvation of war- 
ring man, because it is the salvation of right- 
eousness in blood, and the establishment of holi- 


ness in judgment. Mankind’s acquirement of its 
soul is Christ's moral and bloody victory worked into 
detail, His Justice made to triumph, and sin made to 
yield its opposite. We have indeed no' more wars 
of religion, but still war may be made religious, a duty to 
God, and an agent of His Kingdom.”’ 


Now, every nation, fighting “ for the right,’’ may be said 
to hold that it is executing God’s judgment. But most 
sensible people think that a humbler statement of their 
cause is safer, and the “salvation-of-blood’’ doctrine 
of Dr. Forsyth will, we feel certain, not be popular 
among our armies. They will distrust this sanctification 
of what they know to be a foul, if a necessary, job. 

But, setting aside all such accessions of spiritual 
pride, we may still consider how far the terrible 
experience of war is still likely to bring that deepening of 
spiritual feeling which is the essential of every religious 
revival. The sudden breakdown of the fabric of civiliza- 
tion, the revolution in the practical affairs of life, and, 
above all, the widespread sowing of death and calamity 
over whole nations with the continual presence of dread 
and horror, are well calculated to shake men from torpor 
and indifference, and to force them to face ultimate 
questions about the meaning and governance of life. But 
will the state of mind thus brought about be favorable 
to religious revivals, and, if so, to what sects? In the 
fighting life itself, it is not evident that religion plays 
any considerable part, in spite of the devotion of Army 
chaplains. Our brave men go into the battle not with 
the spirit of Cromwell’s Puritans, but with the half- 
merry pleasantry of the Cavalier. Splendid courage, 
a true sense of duty, but little of Dr. Forsyth’s 
“ righteousness in blood.’’ 

The sheltering experience will not leave the general 
mind torpid, as some imagine. Nor will the whole 
speedily pass into oblivion, like some hideous phantas- 
magoria of the diseased imagination. There will remain 
too many terrible concrete reminders, in mutilation, in 
sorrow, and in suffering. The mind of the nation, so 
far as we can generalize, will be in a condition of great 
instability and irritability. The education of the war 
will have been a reversal of all the civilizing processes. 
Before, intelligible order and causation prevailed in an 
ever-growing area of ordinary experience, and most 
people knew, more or less clearly, why things were done 
and how they happened. Now, for an interval of several 
years our minds have been p!unged into a whirl of daily 
miracles. Things of tremendous and novel importance 
are happening, we understand not why or how. Not 
only are the ordinary canons of reason inapplicable, but 
the rules of ordinary morality are actually reversed. The 
not ’’ is removed from almost all the Ten Command- 


“ 


ments, and the golden rule is made an open mockery. 
All are suspended “ for the duration of the war.’’ It is 
assumed that the state of mind induced by such 
experiences may be favorable to some seeds of spiritual 
life. But to what seeds? Can it seriously be pretended 
that this kaleidoscope of horrors will strengthen any 
sense of the divine order cr the providential guidance 
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of the world? Unless we mistake not, there will issue the 
grave peril of a general scepticism regarding the spiritual 
life. An omnipotent Deity, nay, even a moderately com- 
petent Deity, working under difficulties, could hardly 
have made such a terrible mess of the universe! Such 
will be a common thought. In many quarters it will be 
this cry of suffering humanity that will put our 
churches, with their fundamental creeds, on their defence. 
If this is one danger of the spiritual situation, another is 
the facile growth of new superstitions, sown in light soil 
from which deeper spiritual plants have been extir- 
pated. The experience of history teaches that every 
great national or human catastrophe is attended by the 
recrudescence of old magical instincts and barbarous 
rites embedded in the early character of man, and over- 
lain, but not extinguished, by the higher controls of 
civilization. Where the shattering of conventional 
beliefs has taken place, the return, under some novel 
guise of the ancient mysteries of totemism, spiritualism, 
clairvoyance, and similar practices, is likely to compete 
for the spiritual vacancy. How should this not be so? 
We are living in an atmosphere of chance. It is not for 
nothing that the old phrases of parting, adieu! and its 
English equivalent, have been replaced by “‘ The best of 
luck.’’ Charms, mascots, talismans, and portents of 
every kind, have always been badges of the fighting life. 
Nations at arms are likely to incorporate this sort of 
spirituality in their ordinary life as a half-real, half- 
sportive element. Many natures may in a similar spirit 
return to the established rites of Churches where the 
ceremonial is made attractive. 

But the notion that out of the material and moral 
havoc of this war some higher spiritual religion will rise 
like a Phenix from the ashes, is surely the wildest of 
imaginings. That mankind possesses deep reserves of 
power for moral and spiritual recovery, is the sure 
assumption of all who are believers in the original virtues 
of humanity and the continuous processes of civilization 
in which they express themselves. In time we shall 
recover, and find, maybe, an ultimate blessedness. But 
to suppose that some swift flowering of spirituality will 
spring unassisted from the field of carnage is a defiance 
of the fundamental laws of moral progress. 





“BATTLES LONG AGO.” 


Ir Thomas Green, of Oxford, was right in saying that the 
decisive battles of the world are fought in the region of 
the mind, it is with heightened interest rather than 
relief that we turn from the sight of Europe’s bloody 
chaos to Edward Clodd’s book of ‘‘ Memories ’’ (Chap- 
man & Hall). For it is very largely occupied with a 
great battle fought in the region of the mind during last 
century, and the effect of that conflict upon the whole of 
human life certainly lasts to this day, and will continue. 
It is a little difficult for the young of the present time 
to realize how stern the conflict was, and how much was 
believed to depend, and indeed really did depend, upon 
the issue. There is that difficulty in understanding the 
history even of military contests, though the records of 
them seem definite, and the fields, so quiet now, can be 
visited by the equable historian and tourist at ease. 
But in the sphere of thought the difficulty is immensely 
increased. For the battalions of thought leave no bones, 
and as evidence of the struggle, we have only a book or 
two to show. All the more welcome are such Memories 
as these, narrated by one who was more than a war-cor- 
respondent or eye-witness upon the battlefield of reason 
—one who, towards the end of a long and laborious life, 
can say ‘‘ Quorum pars magna fui,’’ and who knew the 
generals in the conflict well. 
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In approaching this period of mental history, the 
first difficulty of the young must be to imagine the 
seriousness, the strength, and the tenacity with which 
the assaulted positions were held. Take the early books 
of the Old Testament as the simplest instance. It is now 
almost incredible that only sixty years ago the vast 
majority of educated English people—and those, on the 
whole, the best people in the country—definitely and 
seriously believed the accounts of the Creation, the 
Garden of Eden, the Deluge, and so on as given in the 
Book of Genesis to be the exact and unquestionable 
history of events which actually happened as narrated. 
It seems incredible because criticism, geology, and the 
whole theory of ‘‘ Evolution ’’ in thought as in external 
form have immensely extended the conception of the 
earth’s early history, and of man’s. Yet the Book of 
Genesis was then accepted in England and Scotland, not 
as an explanation natural to primitive and unscientific 
peoples, nor as a beautiful series of myths to be inter- 
preted as permanent truths, but as literal history, sur- 
passing all historic documents in accuracy, because it was 
directly inspired. The conviction was old. One sees it 
illustrated in most medieval architecture and paintings, 
as in the mosaics of St. Mark’s or in the sculptures of 
Amiens west front. The Roman Church, founding itself 
upon Tradition and the Church’s doctrine (which contain, 
at all events, the possibility of growth) gave less import- 
ance to such reputed history. So did the ‘‘ Anglicans,”’ 
who in Clodd’s childhood were just fighting their way 
to recognition, if not to supremacy. One remembers the 
passage in Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia ’’ in which he writes of 
Hurrell Froude :— ’ 

“He professed openly his admiration of the Church 
of Rome, and his hatred of the Reformers. — 
felt scorn of the maxim, ‘ The Bible and the Bible only 
is the religion of Protestants’; and he gloried in 
accepting Tradition as a main instrument of religious 
teaching.”’ 

But sixty years ago such were very far from being 
the opinions of most religious English people. If 
possible, they detested ‘‘ Anglicans ’’ (or ‘‘ Tractarians ”’ 
and ‘‘ Puseyites,’’ as they called them then) even more 
than they detested ‘‘ Catholics,’ and they detested 
** Catholics’? even more than ‘‘ Atheists,’’ who were, 
indeed, so few and so inconceivably wicked as to be 
harmless. The average British view at the time is briefly 
stated in a quotation from Sir Francis Galton’s 
** Memoirs ”’ :— 

“When I was at Cambridge,’ he writes, “the 
horizon of the antiquarians was so narrow that the 
whole history of the early world was literally believed 
by many of the best-informed men to be contained in the 
Pentateuch.” 

If that was so among many of the best-informed men 
at a University, it was certainly so throughout nearly 
the whole of religious England. Edward Clodd was 
brought up, like most well-bred children of that time, 
upon strictly ‘“‘ Evangelical’’ lines. For books he had 
the Bible, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and ‘‘ Holy War,”’ 
the ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’’ and Hervey’s ‘‘ Medita- 
tions among the Tombs.’’ He escaped two books which 
he mentions as thought suitable for the childhood of 
another friend: the “ Lives of Eminent Christians”’ in 
twelve volumes, and ‘‘ The Family Sepulchre,’’ a series 
of deathbed scenes, twelve also, if we remember right. 
But no fiction or fairy tale was allowed. Nor was there 
a Shakespeare in the house. When the present writer 
was found to have insinuated a Shakespeare into a similar 
family, it was taken from him as “‘ a godless and indecent 
book.’’ 

Thus children in Edward Clodd’s position (the 
ordinary position at the time) were thrown upon the 





Old Testament as by far the most interesting literature 
within reach. No one who was thus taught the Bible 
by day and night can regret the knowledge, however 
much he may disagree with the narrow and ignorant 
treatment of the text by that distant generation. 
Edward Clodd’s regret is quite the other way, and we 
agree with him when he writes that ‘‘ the neglect into 
which the study of the Bible has fallen nowadays is 
matter for grave concern.’”’ If you quote it, he says 
(and we know it is true) people look puzzled as to whether 
your quotation comes from it or from Sterne or Shake- 
speare. He gives us a letter in which Huxley wrote to 
him (1879) :— 

‘“ When I was a member of the London School Board 
I fought for the retention of the Bible to the great 
scandal of some of my Liberal friends, who cannot make 
out to this day whether I was a hypocrite or simply a 
fool on that occasion. 

“ But my meaning was that the mass of the people 
should not be deprived of the one great literature which 
is open to them—not shut out from the perception of 
their relation with the whole past history of civilized 
mankind.”’ 

And as to Edward Clodd himself, he tells us he 
cannot be too thankful for his early knowledge of the 
Bible, and the tasks which made him learn long passages 
by heart :— 

“ But,’”’ he adds, “it was not until the time of my 
escape in early manhood from the theory (nowadays con- 
fined to the illiterate) that the Bible is inspired in every 
word and letter—an inspiration which would be worth- 
less if it did not include all the translations—that I 
realized the supreme value of that miscellaneous collec- 
tion of writings of unsettled authorships and often of 
uncertain meaning.”’ 

In those words we see that battle long ago, and by 
an effort of imagination may appreciate its extent and 
the violence with which it was waged. To take up 
‘Essays and Reviews’’ nowadays, as Edward Clodd 
observes, is only to beget surprise that so mildly 
heterodox a book could have evoked anger and dismay. 
Yet the present writer remembers that his father refused 
to send him to Rugby because Temple (who contributed 
to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ’’) had been headmaster there ; 
and the present writer, who had therefore been taught 
to regard Temple as a brand predestined to the burning, 
was subsequently puzzled at finding him Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in all matters ecclesiastical (under the Queen) 
supreme. 

So the contest raged and passed away. Who cares 
now whether Bishop Colenso’s addition sums in his 
‘ Critical Examination of the Pentateuch’’ were right 
or wrong? They seem matters of small importance. 
Yet he was deposed from his see on account of them, and 
forbidden to preach in Oxford. Or that tremendous 
controversy between Gladstone and Huxley about the 
Gadarene swine—what a waste it now seems of two great 
intellects, so much better employed on finance and 
morphology! Who does not understand Sir Alfred 
Lyall when he wrote to Edward Clodd (1902) :— 


“T am certainly in agreement with those who 
suggested with regard to the dispute between Huxley 
and Gladstone over the story of the Gadarene swine 
that the disputants might have been better occupied, and 
I think that no important controversialist now thinks 
himself bound to adopt the demonology of the first 
century. I doubt whether even the patristic writers of 
the third or fourth centuries took it literally, and I 
imagine that the whole question, so treated, is practically 
obsolete.”’ 


controversies are more than 
‘« practically ’’ obsolete now! The good Lord Shaftes- 
bury described ‘‘Ecce Homo’”’ as ‘“‘the most 
pestilential volume ever vomited from the jaws of hell.”’ 
Coming from so genuine a philanthropist, the expression 


So many bitter 
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now only raises a smile. It is the aspect of life’s 
mysteries which has changed. The mysteries remain. 
Their explanation appears to us less simple than our 
fathers supposed. Their solemnity has grown. Their 
sphere and duration are indefinitely extended. Some 
of the old solutions have gone, and it is not for us to 
mock them with persiflage, or to make light of the science 
which examined and superseded them. Other questions, 
which may seem of more profound and terrible import, 
confront the thinkers and believers of to-day. But, 


after all, we have risen so high only upon the graves | 


of those stern and honorable hearts who, in assault or in 
defence, have waged the spirit’s half-forgotten wars. 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
(Continued from page 821.) 


BOOK III. 
The Testament of Matching’s Easy. 


SHE took up a little broken twig and dug small holes 
in the ground with it. 

“It’s strange,’’ she said, ‘“‘ but I’m glad I know 
for sure.’’ 

“TI can understand that,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“It stops the nightmares. It isn’t hopes 
I’ve had so much as fears. I wouldn’t admit 
he was dead or hurt. Because—— I couldn’t think 
it without thinking it—horrible. Now - 

‘‘ It’s final,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

‘* It’s definite,’’ she said after a pause. 
thinking he’s asleep—for good.”’ 

But that did not satisfy her. 
this in her mind. ‘‘It does away with the half and 
half,’’ she said. ‘‘ He’s dead or he is alive. . . 

She looked up at Mr. Britling as if she measured 
his understanding. 

“You don’t still doubt?’’ he said. 

“T’m content now in my mind—in a way. He 
wasn’t But if I 
saw Teddy coming over the hedge there to me It 
would be just natural. No, don’t stare at me. 
I know really he is dead. And it is a comfort. It is 
peace. . .. All the thoughts of him being crushed 
dreadfully or being mutilated or lying and screaming— 
or things like that—they’ve gone. He’s out of his 
spoilt body. He’s my unbroken Teddy again... . 
Out of sight somewhere. . .. Unbroken. . . . Sleep- 


ing.”’ 





‘* It’s like 


There was more than 








She resumed her excavation with the little stick, 
with the tears running down her face. 

Mr. Britling presently went on with the talk. “ For 
me it came all at once, without a doubt or a hope. 
I hoped until the last that nothing would touch Hugh. 
And then it was like a black shutter falling—in an 
a ee 

He considered. “ Hugh, too, seems just round the 
corner at times. But at times, it’s a blank place... . 

“* At times,’’ said Mr. Britling, ‘‘ I feel nothing but 
astonishment. The whole thing becomes incredible 
Just as for weeks after the war began I couldn’t believe 
that a big modern nation could really go to war— 
seriously—with its whole heart... . And they have 
killed Teddy and Hugh... . 

“They have killed millions. Millions—who had 
fathers and mothers and wives and sweethearts. 


§ 8. 
‘* Somehow I can’t talk about this to Edith. It is 
ridiculous, I know. But in some way I can’t. . . . It 





| of Mary. 





isn’t fair to her. If I could, I would. . . . Quite 
soon after we were married I ceased to talk to her. I 
mean talking really and simply—as I do to ane And 
it’s never come back. I don’t know why... . And 
particularly I can’t talk to her of Hugh. Little 
things, little shadows of criticism, but enough to make 
it impossible. , And I go about thinking about 
Hugh, and what has happened to him sometimes . . . 
as though I was stifling.”’ 
Letty compared her case. 
‘“‘T don’t want to talk about Teddy—not a word.”’ 
“*'That’s queer. . But perhaps—a son is 
different. Now I come to think of it—I’ve never talked 
. Not to anyone ever. I’ve never 
thought of that before. But I haven’t. I couldn’t. 
No. Losing a lover, that’s a thing for oneself. I’ve 
been through that, you see. But a son’s more outside 
you. Altogether. And more your own making. It’s 
not losing a thing in you; it’s losing a hope and a pride. 
“Once when I was a little boy I did a drawing 
very carefully. It took mea longtime. . . . And 
a big boy tore it up. For no particular reason. Just 
out of cruelty. That—that was exactly like 


losing Hugh. . . .” 

Letty reflected. 

‘“No,’’ she confessed, ‘‘I’m more selfish than 
that.”’ 


“Tt isn’t selfish,’’ said Mr. Britling. 
different thing. 
important.’”’ 

**T have just thought, ‘He’s gone. He’s gone.’ 
Sometimes, do you know, I have felt quite angry with 
him. Why need he have gone—so soon? ’’ 

Mr. Britling nodded understandingly. 

““T’m not angry. I’m not depressed. I’m just 
bitterly hurt by the ending of something I had hoped to 
watch—always—all my life,’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t know 
how it is between most fathers and sons, but I admired 
Hugh. I found exquisite things in him. I doubt if 
other people saw them. He was quiet. He seemed 
clumsy. But he had an extraordinary fineness. He 
was a creature of the most delicate and rapid responses. 

These aren’t my fond delusions. It was so. 
. . You know, when he was only a few days old, 
he would start suddenly at any strange sound. He was 
alive like an Aolian harp from the very beginning. . . . 
And his hair when he was born—he had a lot of hair— 
was like the down on the breast of a bird. I remember 
that now very vividly—and how I used to like to pass 
my hand over it. It was silk, spun silk. Before he was 
two he could talk—whole sentences. He had the 
subtlest ear. He loved long words. ° . And 
then,’’ he said with tears in his voice, “ all this beautiful 
fine structure, this brain, this fresh life as nimble as 
water—as elastic as a steel spring, it is destroyed. ‘ 

‘*T don’t make out he wasn’t human. Often and 
often I have been angry with him, and disappointed in 
him. There were all sorts of weaknesses in him. We 
all knew them. And we didn’t mind them. We loved 
him the better. And this odd queer cleverness ! 

And his profound wisdom. And then all this beautiful 
and delicate fabric, all those clear memories in his dear 
brain, all his whims, his sudden inventions. 

‘You know, I have had a letter from his chum 
Park. He was shot through a loophole. The bullet 
went through his eye and brow. Think of it! 

“An amazement. . . a blow. .. a 
splattering of blood. Rags of tormented skin and brain 
stuff. . . . In a moment. What had taken 
eighteen years—love and care. : 

He sat thinking for an interval, and then went on, 
‘‘ The reading and writing alone! I taught him to read 
myself—-because his first governess, you see, wasn’t very 
clever. She was a very good methodical sort, but she 
had no inspiration. So I got up all sorts of methods for 
teaching him to read. But it wasn’t necessary. He 
He leapt to what 
It was as quick as the 


“* But it’s a 
It’s less intimate, and more personally 


seemed to leap all sorts of difficulties. 
one was trying to teach him. 
movement of some wild animal. 

** He came into life as cael and “quick as this robin 
looking for food. 
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“* And he’s broken up and thrown away. . 
a cartridge case by the side of a covert. a 

He choked and stopped speaking. His elbows were 
on his knees, and he put his face between his hands and 
shuddered and became still. His hair was troubled. 
The end of his stumpy moustache and a little roll of flesh 
stood out at the side of his hand, and made him some- 
how twice as pitiful. His big atlas, from which papers 
projected, seemed forgotten by his side. So he sat for 
a long time, and neither he nor Letty moved or spoke. 
But they were in the same shadow. They found great 
comfort in one another. They had not been so com- 
forted before since their losses came upon them. 


§ 9. 

It was Mr. Britling who broke silence. And when 
he drew his hands down from his face and spoke, he 
said one of the most amazing and unexpected things she 
had ever heard in her life. 

“The only possible government in Albania,” he 
said, looking steadfastly before him down the hill-side, 
“is a group of republican cantons after the Swiss 
pattern. I can see no other solution that is not 
offensive to God. It does not matter in the least what 
we owe to Serbia or what we owe to Italy. We have 
got to set this world on a different footing. We have 
got to set up the world at last—on justice and reason.” 

Then, after a pause, ‘“ The Treaty of Bucharest was 
an evil treaty. It must be undone. Whatever this 
German King of Bulgaria does, that treaty must be 
undone and the Bulgarians united again into one people. 
They must have themselves, whatever punishment they 
deserve, they must have nothing more, whatever reward 
they win.” 

She could not believe her ears. 

“ After this precious blood, after this precious blood, 
if we leave one plot of wickedness or cruelty in the 
world i 

And therewith he began to lecture Letty on the 
importance of international politics—to everyone. How 
he and she and everyone must understand, however hard 
it was to understand. 

“No life is safe, no happiness is safe, there is no 
chance of bettering life until we have made an end to 
all that causes war. . 

“ We have to put an n end to the folly and vanity of 
kings, and to any people ruling any people but them- 
selves. There is no convenience, there is no justice in 
any people ruling any people but themselves; the ruling 
of men by others, who have not their creeds and their 
languages and their ignorances and prejudices, that is 
the fundamental folly that has killed Teddy and Hugh 
—and these millions. To end that folly is as much our 
duty and business as telling the truth or earning a 
living. 

“But how can you alter it?” 

He held out a finger at her. ‘‘ Men may alter any- 
thing if they have motive enough and faith enough.” 

He indicated the atlas beside him. 

“‘ Here I am planning the real map of the world,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Every sort of district that has a character of its 
own must have its own rule; and the great republic of 
the united states of the world must keep the federal 
peace between them all. That’s the plain sense of 
life; the federal world-republic. Why do we bother 
ourselves with loyalties to any other government but 
that? It needs only that sufficient men should say it, 
and that republic would be here now. Why have we 
loitered so long—until these tragic punishments come? 
We have to map the world out into its states, and plan 
its government and the way of its tolerations.”’ 

“ And you think it will come?” 

“ Tt will come.” 

“And you believe that men will listen to such 
schemes? ” said Letty. 

Mr. Britling, with his eyes far away over the hills, 
seemed to think. “ Yes,” he said. ‘ Not perhaps to- 
day—not steadily. But kings and empires die; great 
ideas, once they are born, can never die again. In the 
end this world republic, this sane government of the 
world, is as certain as the sunset. Only . . .” 


. . Like 








He sighed, and turned over a page of his atlas 
blindly. 

“‘ Only we want it soon. The world is weary of this 
bloodshed, weary of all this weeping, of this wasting of 
substance and this killing of sons and lovers. We want 
it soon, and to have it soon we must work to bring it 
about. We must give our lives. What is left of our 
BO . « » 

“That is what you and I must do, Letty. 
else is there left of us to do? I will write of 
nothing else, I will think of nothing else now but of 
safety and order. So that all these dear dead—not one 
of them but will have brought the great days of peace 
and man’s real beginning nearer, and these crue] things 
that make men whimper like children, that break down 
bright lives into despair and kill youth at the very 
moment when it puts out its clean hands to take hold 
of life—these cruelties, these abominations of confusion, 
shall cease from the earth for ever.’’ 


What 


§ 10. 


Letty regarded him with frowning, and with her 
chin between her fists. ‘ 

‘But do you really believe, ” said Letty, ‘‘ that 
things can be better than they are?”’ 

“ But—Yes!”’ said Mr. Britling. 

*‘T don’t,’’ said Letty. ‘‘ The world is cruel. 
just cruel. So it will always be.’’ 

** It need not be cruel,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

** It is just a place of cruel things. It is all set with 
knives. It is full of diseases and accidents. As for God 
—either there is no God or he is an idiot. He is a 
slobbering idiot. He is like some idiot who pulls off the 
wings of flies.’’ 

“‘No,”’ said Mr. Britling. 

‘* There is no progress. . Nothing gets better. How 
can you believe in God after Hugh? Do you believe in 
God?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Britling after a long pause; ‘‘I 
do believe in God.’’ 

‘* Who lets these things happen ! She raised her- 
self on her arm and thrust her argument at him with 
her hand. ‘‘ Who kills my Teddy and your Hugh—and 
millions.’’ 

‘“‘No,”’ said Mr. Britling. 

** But he must let these things happen. 
they happen? ’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Mr. Britling. 
who must answer that. They have been extravagant 
about God. They have had silly absolute ideas—that 
He is all powerful. That He’s omni-everything. But 
the common sense of men knows better. Every real 
religious thought denies it. After all, the real God of 
the Christians is Christ, not God Almighty—a poor 
mocked and wounded God nailed on a cross of matter. 

Some day he will triumph. But it is 
not fair to say that he causes all things now. It is not 
fair to make out a case against him. You have been 
misled. It is a theologian’s folly. God is not absolute ; 
Ged is finite. A finite God who struggles in 
his great and comprehensive way as we struggle in our 
weak and silly way—who is with us—that is the essence 
of all real religion. I agree with you so 
Why! if I thought there was an omnipotent God who 
looked down on battles and deaths and all the waste and 
horror of this war—able to prevent these things—doing 
them to amuse himself—I would spit in his empty 
face. Fa 


It is 


9) 


Or why do 


‘* Tt is the theologians 





” 


** Anyone would. 

‘* But it’s your teachers and catechisms have set you 
against God. They want to make out he owns 
all Nature. And all sorts of silly claims. Like the 
heralds in the Middle Ages who insisted that Christ was 
certainly a great gentleman entitled to bear arms. But 
God is within nature and necessity. Necessity is a 
thing beyond God—beyond good and ill, beyond space 
and time, a mystery everlastingly impenetrable. God 
is nearer than that. Necessity is the uttermost thing, 
but God is the innermost thing. Closer he is than 
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breathing and nearer than hands and feet. He is the 
Other Thing than this world. Greater than Nature or 
Necessity, for he is a spirit and they are blind, but not 
controlling them. . . . Not yet... .” 

“They always told me he was the maker of Heaven 
and Earth.’’ 

“ That’s the Jew God the Christians took over. It’s 
a Quack God, a Panacea. It’s not my God.” 

Letty considered these strange ideas. 

“T never thought of him like that,’’ she said at 
last. “ It makes it all seem different.’’ 

“Nor did I. But I do now. ... I have suddenly 
found it and seen it plain. I see it so plain that I am 
amazed that I have not always seen it. . . . It is, you 
see, so easy to understand that there is a God, and 
how complex and wonderful and brotherly he is, when 
one thinks of those dear boys who by the thousand, by 
the hundred thousand, have laid down their lives. . . . 
Aye, and there were German boys too who did the same. 

. . The cruelties, the injustice, the brute aggression- 
they saw it differently. They laid down their lives— 
they laid down their lives. . . . Those dear lives, those 
lives of hope and sunshine. . . . 

*“ Don’t you see that it must be like that, Letty? 
Don’t you see that it must be like that? ’’ 

‘*“No,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve seen things differently from 
that.’’ 

“ But it’s so plain to me,” said Mr. Britling. “If 
there was nothing else in all the world but our kind- 
ness for each other, or the love that made you weep 
in this kind October sunshine, or the love I bear Hugh 
—if there was nothing else at all—if everything else 
was cruelty and mockery and filthiness and bitterness, 
it would still be certain that there was a God of love and 
righteousness. If there were no signs of God in all 
the world but the godliness we have seen in those two 
boys of ours; if we had no other light but the love we 
have between us. . . . 

“You don’t mind if I talk like this?’’ said Mr. 
Britling. “It’s all I can think of now—this God, this 
God who struggles, who was in Hugh and Teddy, clear 
and plain, and how he must become the ruler of the 
world. . . .”’ 

“This God who strugglés,’’ she repeated. ‘“ I have 
never thought of him like that.’’ 

“ Of course, he must be like that,’’ said Mr. Brit- 
ling. ‘‘ How can God be a Person ; how can he be any- 
thing that matters to man, unless he is limited and 
defined and—human like ourselves? With things 
outside him and beyond him.’’ 


§ 11. 

Letty walked back slowly through the fields of 
stubble to her cottage. 

She had been talking to Mr. Britling for an hour, 
and her mind was full of the thought of this changed 
and simplified man, who talked of God as he might have 
done of a bird he had seen or of a tree he had sheltered 
under. And all mixed up with this thought of Mr. Brit- 
ling was this strange idea of God who was also a limited 
person, who could come as close as Teddy, whispering 
love in the darkness. She had a ridiculous feeling that 
God really struggled like Mr. Britling, and that with 
only some indefinable inferiority of outlook Mr. Britling 
loved like God. She loved him for his maps and his 
dreams and the bareness of his talk to her. It was 
strange how the straining thought of the dead Teddy 
had passed now out of her mind. She was possessed 
by a sense of ending and beginning, as though a page 
had turned over in her life and everything was new. 
She had never given religion any thought but con- 
temptuous thought for some years, since indeed her 
growing intelligence had dismissed it as a scheme of 
inexcusable restraints and empty pretences, a thing of 
discords where there were no discords except of its 
making. She had been a happy Atheist. She had 
played in the sunshine, a natural creature with the com- 
pletest confidence in the essential goodness of the world 
in which she found herself. She had refused all thought 
of painful and disagreeable things. Until the bloody 
paw of war had wiped out all her assurance. Teddy, 





the playmate, was over, the love game was ended for 
ever; the fresh happy acceptance of life as life; and 
in the place of Teddy was the sorrow of life, the pity 
of life, and this coming of God out of utter remoteness 
into a conceivable relation to her own existence. 

She had left Mr. Britling to his atlas. He lay 
prone under the hedge with it spread before him. His 
occupation would have seemed to her only a little while 
ago the absurdest imaginable. He was drawing 
boundaries on his maps very carefully in red ink, with 
a fountain pen. But now she understood. 

She knew that those red ink lines of Mr. Britling’s 
might in the end prove wiser and stronger than tlie 
bargains of the diplomats. . . 

In the last hour he had come very near to her. She 
found: herself full of an unwonted affection for him. 
She had never troubled her head about her relations 
with anyone except Teddy before. Now, suddenly, she 
seemed to be opening out to all the world for kindness. 
This new idea of a friendly God, who had a struggle 
of his own, who could be thought of as kindred to Mr. 
Britling, as kindred to Teddy—had gripped her imagina- 
tion. He was behind the autumnal sunshine; He was 
in the little birds that had seemed so confident and 
friendly. Whatever was kind, whatever was tender; 
there was God. And a thousand old phrases she had 
read and heard and given little heed to, that had lain 
like dry bones in her memory, suddenly were clothed 
in flesh and became alive. This God—if this was God— 
then indeed it was not nonsense to say that God was 
love, that he was a friend and companion. . . . With 
him it might be possible to face a world in which Teddy 
and she would never walk side by side again nor plan 
any more happiness for ever. After all she had been 
very happy; she had had wonderful happiness. She 
had had far more happiness, far more love, in her short 
year or so than most people had in their whole lives. 
And so, in the reaction of her emotions, Letty, who had 
gone out with her head full of murder and revenge, 
came back through the sunset thinking of pity, of the 
thousand kindnesses and tendernesses of Teddy that 
were after all, perhaps, only an intimation of the limit- 
less kindnesses and tendernesses of God. . . . What right 
had she to a white and bitter grief, self-centred and 
vindictive, while old Britling could still plan an age of 
mercy in the earth and a red-gold sunlight that was 
warm as a smile from Teddy lay on all the world... . 

She must go into the cottage and kiss Cissie, and 
put away that parcel out of sight until she could find 
some poor soldier to whom she could send it. She had 
been pitiless towards Cissie in her grief. She had, in 
the egotism of her sorrow, treated Cissie as she might 
have treated a chair or a table, with no thought that 
Cissie might be weary, might dream of happiness still 
to come. Cissie had still to play the lover, and her 
man was already in khaki. There would be no such 
year as Letty had had in the days before the war 
darkened the world. Before Cissie’s marrying the peace 
must come, and the peace was still far away. And 
Direck too would have to take his chances. . . . 

Letty came through the little wood and over the 
stile that brought her into sight of the cottage. The 
windows of the cottage as she saw it under the bough 
of the big walnut tree, were afire from the sun. The 
crimson rambler over the porch that she and Teddy had 
planted was still bearing roses. The door was open 
and people were moving in the porch. 

Someone was coming out of the cottage, a stranger, 
in an unfamiliar costume, and behind him was a man in 
khaki—but that was Mr. Direck! And behind him 
again was Cissie. : 

But the stranger ! 

He came out of the frame of the porch towards the 
garden gate. e 

Who—who was this stranger? 

It was a man in queer-looking foreign clothes, bagg 
trousers of some soft-looking blue stuff, and a blouse, and 
he had a white-bandaged left arm. He had a hat stuck 
at the back of his head, and a beard. : 

He was entirely a stranger, a foreigner. Was she 
going insane? Of course he was a stranger! 
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And then he moved a step, he made a queer side- 
ways pace, a caper, on the path, and instantly he ceased 
to be strange and foreign. He became amazingly, 
incredibly, familiar by virtue of that step. 

No! 

Her breath stopped. All Letty’s being seemed to 
stop. And this stranger who was also incredibly 
familiar, after he had stared at her motionless form for 
a moment, waved his hat with a gesture—a gesture that 
crowned and sealed the effect of familiarity. She gave 
no sign in reply. 

No; that familiarity was just a mad freakishness in 
things. 

This strange man came from Belgium perhaps, to 
tell something about Teddy. , 

_ And then she surprised herself by making a groaning 
noise, an absurd silly noise, just like the noise when one 
imitates a cow toa child. She said “ Mooo-oo.’’ 

And she began to run forward, with legs that 
seemed misfits, waving her hands about, and as she ran 
she saw more and more certainly that this wounded man 
in strange clothing was Teddy. She ran faster and still 
faster, stumbling and nearly falling. If she did not get 
to him speedily the world would burst. 

To hold him, to hold close to him! ’ 

“Letty! Letty Just one arm. . g 


' She was clinging to him and he was_ holding 
ler, : 

It was all right. She had always known it was all 
right. (Hold close to him.) Except just for a little 
while. But that had been foolishness. Hadn’t she 
always known he was alive? And here he was alive! 
(Hold close to him.) Only it was so good to be sure— 
after all her torment; to hold him, to hang about him, 
to feel the solid man, kissing her, weeping too, weeping 
together with her. ‘‘ Teddy, my love! ”’ 


§ 12. 


Letty was in the cottage struggling to hear and 
understand things too complicated for her emotion- 
crowded mind. There was something that Mr. Direck 
was trying to explain about a delayed telegram that had 
come soon after she had gone out. There was much 
indeed that Mr. Direck was trying to explain. What 
did any explanation really matter when you had Teddy, 
with nothing but a strange beard and a bandaged arm 
between him and yourself? She had an absurd per- 
suasion at first that those two strangenesses would also 
presently be set aside, so that Teddy would become just 
exactly what Teddy had always been. 

Teddy had been shot through the upper arm. 

““ My hand has gone, dear little Letty. 
hand, luckily. 
old pirate. . . . 

There was something about his being taken prisoner. 
“That other officer ’’—that was Mr. Direck’s officer— 
““had been lying there for days.’’ Teddy had been shot 
through the upper arm, and stunned by a falling beam. 
When he came to he was disarmed, with a German 
standing over him. ew 

Then afterwards he had escaped. In quite a little 
time he had escaped. He. had been in a railway station 
somewhere in Belgium ; locked in a waiting-room with 
three or four French prisoners, and the junction had 


It’s my left 
I shall have to wear a hook like some 


been bombed by French and British aeroplanes. Their 
guard and two of the prisoners had been killed. In the 
confusion the others had got away into the town. There 


were trucks of hay on fire, and a store of petrol was in 
danger. ‘‘ After that one was bound to escape. One 
would have been shot if one had been found wandering 
about.’’ 

The bomb had driven some splinters of glass and 
corrugated iron into Teddy’s wrist; it seemed a small 
place at first ; it didn’t trouble him for weeks. But then 
some dirt got into it. 

In the narrow cobbled street beyond the station he 
had happened upon a woman who knew no English, but 
who took him to a priest, and the priest had hidden him. 

Letty did not piece together the whole story at first. 
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She did not want the story very much; she wanted to 
know about his hand and arm. 

There would be queer things in the story when it 
came to be told. There was an old peasant who had 
made Teddy work in his fields in spite of his smashed and 
aching arm, and who had pointed to a passing German 
when Teddy demurred; there were the people called 
‘‘they ”’ who had at that time organized the escape of 
stragglers into Holland. There was the night watch, 
those long nights in succession before the dash for liberty. 
But Letty’s concern was all with the hand. Inside the 
sling there was something that hurt the imagination, 
something bandaged, a stump. She could not think of 
it. She could not get away from the thought of it. 

“But why did you lose your hand? ”’ 

It was only a little place at first, and then it got 
painful. ‘ 

“But I didn’t go into a hospital, because I was 
afraid they would intern me, and so I wouldn’t be able 
to come home. And I was dying to come home. I was 
—homesick. No one was ever so homesick. I’ve 
thought of this place and the garden, and how one looked 
out of the window at the passers-by a thousand times. 
I seemed always to be seeing them. Old Dimple with 
his benevolent smile, and Mrs. Wolker at the end cottage, 
and how she used to fetch her beer and wink when she 
caught us looking at her, and little Charlie Slobberface 
sniffing on his way to the pigs and all the rest of them. 
And you, Letty. Particularly you. And how we used 
to lean on the window-sill with our shoulders touching, 
and your cheek just in front of my eyes. And 
nothing aching at all in one. . « 

“ How I thought of that and longed for that! .. . 

“ And so, you see, I didn’t go to the hospital. I 
kept hoping to get to England first. And I left it too 
WO a se 

”'«« Life’s come back to me with you!’’ said Letty. 
‘* Until just to-day I’ve believed you’d come back. And 
to-day—I doubted. I thought it was all over 
—all the real life, love, and the dear fun of things, and 
that there was nothing before me, nothing before me 
but just holding out—and keeping your memory. 





Poor arm. Poor arm. And being kind to people. 
And pretending you were alive somewhere. . Pi 
not care about the arm. In a little while. I’m 


glad you’ve gone, but I’m gladder you’re back and 
can never go again. . And I will be your right 
hand, dear, and your left hand, and all your hands. Both 
my hands for your dear lost left one. You shall have 
three hands instead of two. i 


(Zo be continued.) 





Petters to the Editor. 


‘WHEN THESE DUMB SPEAK.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The officer who wrote in last Saturday’s issue of 
Tue Nation of the attitude of the citizen soldier of to-day 
towards war and conscription has given a message of 
inspiration to those Liberals at home who are in danger of 
losing hope, even though they have not lost their faith. I 
cannot help setting beside his words a letter which has 
just reached me from a private soldier, who, under a stern 
sense of duty laid down the useful educational and social 
work on which he was engaged, to share the great burden 
which his fellows were bearing, in what he, too, felt to be 
a just cause. He gave me his thoughts as friend to friend ; 
may I pass them on to some of your readers? 

“In spite of the bitterness of it all I like to adopt the true 
philosophic view that it was best I should be whipped with the 
others, who deserve it perhaps less than I. In a few weeks’ 
time, all of you who have imagination enough to understand the 
monstrous tragedy that is being enacted, will have an oppor- 
tunity to put up a stand for peace, and the comments which 
follow are written in the hope that they may help, if ever so little. 

‘“‘T have spoken to literally thousands of soldiers, in dozens 
of different regiments. Men from France, Egypt, Dardanelles, 
and Malta. There is not one man in twenty who wants the war 
to goon. If the Government could hear the conversation of the 
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men in khaki when talking to each other, and not for public 
consumption, they would be startled out of their complacency. 
Hope alone prevents a mighty movement; the iron is entering 
deep. So far from hating Germans, no one discusses them in 
an unfriendly spirit. It is recognized quite plainly that all, or 
nearly all, the bloodthirsty people of the different countries have 
by thie time been killed or wounded; the German who is now 
fighting is simply driven to the slaughter. We all seem caught 
in a terrible machine, which no one has the capacity or pluck 
to control. 

“ Again, the war that now rages is mere blind killing of 
men, in the hope that one side may weaken. Apart from military 
families and a populace who are hypnotized by fear, which they 
sometimes call hate, no man believes in a military ending of 
the war. 

“The broad position is that the war goes on because no 
Government has the moral courage to make the first move for 
either a truce or peace. Each thinke its reputation depends on 
shouting hate the longest. I know the public will blackguard 
the men who ask for peace, and in their heart of hearts will 
thank them. . . . The ery goes up, ‘ How long?’ Can no one 
help us?” 


—Yours, &c., 
A LisperaL MEMBER Or PARLIAMENT. 
October 2nd, 1916. 


VIEWS OF SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The spirit in which the settlement is to be 
approached is, as Mr. Lowes Dickinson has pointed out, the 
thing that matters. But can anything be done to engender 
the right kind of spirit? 

The German Chancellor says that what Germany wants 
is “a firm and lasting peace in which international agree- 
ments would protect the freedom of nations from every 
attack.” All the available evidence goes to show that that 
is a true statement, so far as the bulk of the German people 
are concerned, whatever may be the wishes of the military 
and governing classes. It is also true of the vast majority 
in the Allied countries. But on each side the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that such a peace can be secured for 
them only if it leaves the predominance of force on their 
side—a solution that has not resulted in a stable peace 
hitherto, and it is not likely to do so in the future. 

The proposal which President Wilson raised to the plane 
of practical politics, “ that the nations of the world must in 
some way band themselves together to see that right 
prevails as against any sort of selfish aggression,” has met 
with little response in the belligerent countries, partly no 
doubt because the significance of the backing given to it by 
the President has not been realized (I have been surprised 
to find how many usually well-informed people know little 
or nothing at all of the President’s offer that the United 
States would be willing to become a partner in any such 
League of Nations), but chiefly because of the scepticism on 
both sides as to the existence of that goodwill which is alone 
required to render any such international scheme workable. 

The churches have been reproached in various quarters 
with having failed to find a method of applying the 
principles of the New Testament to present-day international 
relations. But the doctrine of love as between individuals 
merely becomes that of goodwill when applied to nations. 
Is it too much to expect that the churches on both sides 
should remove the ground for this reproach, and, at the same 
time, play their part in ushering in a better future for the 
world, by entering into a holy pact to endeavor to create 
in their respective countries a spirit in favor of a settlement 
based upon international guarantees, backed by a pooling 
of the forces of all the nations, as distinct from a settlement 
which contemplates the continuance of the system of 
competing forces and contains the seeds of another 
catastrophe ?—Yours, &c., 

L. F. M. 

October 2nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I beg leave to raise one or two points in connection 
with Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s plea for Germany in your issue 
of September 16th. Your last issue has not yet reached me, 
so that I must claim indulgence if the points are not fresh. 
They seem to me of some importance. 

Mr. ‘Lowes Dickinson urges us to discard all idea of 
punishing Germany in the settlement of peace, and, 
entering “on the way of internationalism,” to “ construct 
international machinery to embody the new policy.” Now, 
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Europe has been experimenting in internationalism for a 
considerable time. Her thought has been much advanced 
along those lines during the last half-century, though 
perhaps not as much as Mr. Lowes DickinSon could *have 
wished. She is now confronted with a practical problem 
whose solution is to decide the future of internationalism. 
What happens if the nationalist sentiment of a people over- 
rides their sense of international obligation? What if the 
Power making for international comity is judged to be 
insufficient to restrain the national aspiration to domination ? 
It is the old question: Where is the sanction? What is to 
compel a nation to use “international machinery ’”’ already 
set up, and how is a penalty to be inflicted on the nation 
that refuses to use it? If Europe can show in this war that 
no nation can violate even the existing international system 
with impunity, we have advanced one important step towards 
our consummation. On the other hand, if we merely 
approach the peace settleme:t with the idea of righting 
old wrongs and repairing new injuries, satisfying the just 
demands of France, Poland, Belgium, Serbia, and the 
Balkans generally, excluding all intention of punishment 
for transgression of the law of nations, we are admitting 
that for us internationalism has no sanction, and practically 
refusing to bind ourselves with it henceforward. We must 
punish Germany, and that first of all; afterwards we can 
proceed to institute further international machinery on a 
secure foundation, that of force, now recognized, and the 
only foundation possible as between nations. 

To ask whether such punishment is to have any good 
effect on the punished is beside the point. The selfish in a 
civil community burgle and cheat in spite of many forms of 
punishment by the civil authority, but punishment as a 
deterrent is still effective and necessary. Outlawry was 
tried, and failed ; internationa! outlawry will fail similarly, 
especially since international law confers few privileges on 
the strong. And to say that the criminal does not believe 
himself a criminal is merely to say that he sees no reason 
why he should not commit the crime. For he knows he has 
transgressed the law, written and unwritten, as his elaborate 
and sentimental defences clearly show. He has never dis- 
puted the fact ; he has never disputed the law. He merely 
claims that the law ought not to apply to the exigencies 
of his case. What criminal does not? The fine is to go 
into the pocket of the judges? Quite so. The award is not 
damages, but merely costs. Why should we have to pay as 
much or more than the criminal himself? .This principle of 
internationalism, at any rate, has been recognized for 
centuries as equitable and just. 

Mr- Lowes Dickinson objects to punishment, because 
it is not likely to stop wars for the future. The fact is that 
no system, national or international, ever will. We thought 
ourselves nearing the millennium in 1914, but experience has 
shown us how a bankrupt Germany can flout Norman- 
Angellism. We shall be more secure under an international 
system ; but a predatory nation will still be able to acquire 
military power, bribe the police, and rob its neighbor. The 
most we can do at present is to show clearly for all time 
that the game is not worth the candle; that cost and pain 
are so great, that penalty is so certain, that the retrograde 
step will not be lightly undertaken again. If we can do this 
much, we shall have set internationalism on its feet; but 
to do it, we must punish Germany.—Yours, &c., 

a. ¥. 

September 29th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In debating the terms of settlement it is plainly 
desirable to confine oneself to such measures as have a 
possible chance of proving acceptable to the victors. Such 
strange schemes as Mr. Mozley’s proposal to hand over the 
administration of Asiatic Turkey to German control by way 
of preserving the “self-respect” (save the mark!) of the 
nation which connived at the Armenian massacres, may on 
this ground be ruled out at once. ' 

Again, anything which involves placing the smallest 
reliance on the good faith of the present rulers of Germany 
is entirely out of court. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg may 


assure us that Germany desires ‘“‘a lasting peace in which 
international agreements would protect the freedom of the 
nations from every attack,’’ but who would be simple enough 
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to trust a government to which international agreements are 
but scraps of paper? 

The first essential for seuring the declared aims of the 
Allied Powers is a simple, just, and effective means of 
rendering the Central Powers incapable of further mischief 
pending the evolution of a permanent system of international 
control. 

For this purpose I submit that the principle I advocate 
—the disarming of any and every state guilty of entering 
upon an aggressive war—holds the field. May I be allowed 
to point out some of the far-reaching results which would 
follow its adoption ? 

Suppose the Central Powers, with their allies, Bulgaria 
and Turkey, entirely disarmed so far as military organization 
goes, and with their independence guaranteed by interna- 
tional agreement, it follows with certainty :— 

(1) That militarists of the “ National Review ”’ school 
would be deprived of all pretext for the armed 
occupation of German territory, provided always that the 
indemnity instalments were duly paid. (It is significant 
that Mr. Maxse’s terms include leaving Germany with an 
army of 500,000 men, and, of course, every opportunity for 
training more. Your genuine militarist will never put 
down militarism.) 

(2) That the dangerous folly of a “ trade war”’ to follow 
the war of high explosives would be made manifest. It 
would be seen to be merely a gratuitous hindrance to the 
payment of the necessary restitution, and in itself a danger 
to peace. The freer trace relations become the more 
powerful will be the new weapon of commercial boycott 
which one hopes will tend hereafter to replace high 
explosives as the dernier ressort of diplomacy. 

(3) That the case for a fresh accumulation of armaments 
in the Allied countries would be immeasurably weakened 
and a general reduction by agreement almost 
Especially since 

(4) with the suppression of organized armies war would 
become a decaying art in the backward countries thus placed 
in tutelage, and the national energies would be diverted 
into channels of intellectual and industrial progress, with 
results sure to stimulate the desire of the victors for a like 
emancipation from the thraldom of the barracks. A 
disarmed Germany would in truth be a freed Germany. 
Bebel used to say that only through military disaster could 
his country hope to regain its freedom. 

(5) No excuse would be left for the advocates of merely 
strategic annexations or for the forcible disruption of the 
German Empire. This last matter could safely be left to 
the decision of the German States themselves. 

How different would be the position of the Balkan 
States to-day if the treacherous attack by Bulgaria upon her 
allies of 1912 had been countered by a policy of disarming 
instead of by unjust annexations which left the aggressor 
still armed! 

To get rid of war we must get rid of armaments.— 
Yours, &., 


assured. 


OswaLp Earp. 


Birchington. October 4th, 1916. 





THE LLOYD GEORGE INTERVIEW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The pronouncement of Mr. Lloyd George that any 
step on the part of the United States or any other neutral 
in the direction of peace would be construed by England as 
an un-neutral pro-German move, though acclaimed by many, 
brings deep regret to others who truly love their country’s 
renown. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who has himself been in the war zone, 
confesses that its horrors are indescribable. ‘I stood,” he 
says, “as it were at the door of hell and saw myriads 
marching into the furnace. I saw some coming out of it, 
scorched and mutilated.” Terrible as this picture is, it 
suggests but a fraction of the sum of human agony which 
every day is being multiplied. It takes no account of 
unhappy peoples like the Poles, the Armenians, and the 
dwellers in the Balkan States who are dying wholesale of 
starvation and misery no less than by the direct assaults 
of war, and are now faced by the severities of another 
winter. It takes no account of the hearts of the women of 
Europe that are being broken, or of the hundreds of 





thousands of babies and children that are fading away from 
malnutrition and exhaustion. 

Can we dare to apply to this agony of a world the 
language of the sporting ring? Can we compare this hell 
of slaughter and death to a prize-fight in which the victor 
is determined to give the vanquished a knock-out blow? 
Does Mr. Lloyd George really mean to tell us that even 
though by negotiations we might obtain the objects for 
which we went to war, there is to be no cessation of 
hostilities until we have inflicted upon our opponents defeat 
comparable to the defeat inflicted upon Napoleon at the cost 
of twenty years of war? 

Time is the least vital factor, he says. Only the result 
counts, not the time consumed in achieving it. The result! 
What result? The freedom and reinstatement of Belgium ? 
The evacuation of the occupied territories and the security 
of France? The re-constitution of Serbia? Or the complete 
domination of the Allies over the Central European Powers ; 
the conversion of Europe into a graveyard at the cost of the 
blood of the young manhood of every belligerent nation, and 
the deterioration of the white races of the Eastern 
Hemisphere ? 

I ask this question as a woman who realizes what it 
means to the mothers of the world to see their children 
mutilated and slain. I plead for an answer on behalf of 
the myriads who are marching into the furnace of hell under 
a system of military compulsion, and who no longer possess 
the liberty to speak for themselves. 
they laid down their 
For what 
to-lay ? 


For what reason have 
young lives in agony and torment? 
do they endure indescribable anguish 
Is it not that the civilization yepresented by 
England and by France may triumph over the civilization 
represented by Germany ? 

Have we not believed that England and France stand 
for liberty, for human dignity, for beauty ; while Germany 
stands for domination, for materialism, and for repression 
of the people? And if that is true, who gave us our 
renown? Was it not the great thinkers, the great lovers 
of our race, who from generation to generation stood as the 
champions of the spirit and the deniers of materialism and 
force, those who surrender their very lives often in order 
to extend the bounds of liberty throughout the world? The 
greatness of the name they won for us we can retain only as 
we as a whole nation become one with them in spirit and 
in action. It is as thinkers who, looking into the future, 
can visualize the ultimate issues of civilization which are at 
stake, and not as avengers blindly driven to destroy at all 
costs ; it is as champions of public right not as fighters for 
domination ; it is as lovers of humanity, not alone of our 
own nation and its Allies, that we must face this greatest 
crisis in human history. 

On land and sea we have won victory. Thousands 
of miles of German territory in East Africa and elsewhere 
are in our hands. We hold the highways of the sea and 
command the resources of a great part of the world which 
are now shut off from our opponents, to the acute suffering of 
the whole people. A large part of the civil population in 
Germany, in Austria, and Hungary are crying out for peace. 
Demonstrations are being held similar to the great meeting 
held in Munich on September 4th, when a resolution calling 
for peace without annexation or acquisition of any kind was 
carried by the entire assembly, and these are countenanced 
by the civil authorities. Is it not time that something 
were said by the representatives of Britain and France to 
strengthen the hands of the civil populations of the 
Central Powers against the militarism which we ourselves 
are fighting? Should not the enemy be told that if and 
when he is ready to yield that which public right demands, 
this indescribable horror of carnage will cease? Should not 
the people be made to realize that we are not willing that 
slaughter should be wrought for the purpose of vengeance 
or for the aim of crushing any nation? Vengeance does 
not enhance the greatness of victory, or glory of the 
victor. It degrades both. The exercise of the power to 
crush the enemy does not destroy the spirit of militarism. 
It only provides it with another body—and that our own— 
and endues it with renewed life. 

It is as a lover of my country that I appeal against the 
idea that this war can never be ended except by the “ knock- 
out blow” ; I appeal alsoas a woman. I know from personal 
knowledge not only the agony of body but the agony of mind 
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of many of our officers and soldiers at the front. They are 
sick of death. They are tasting spiritual despair. From 
their suffering can be gauged the suffering of the men who 
have been torn from their homes to fight them. 

To the women of Europe who are awakened to the 
reality of race-motherhood all men are sons. The cry for 
the mother that goes up from the wounded on the battle- 
field, despite the difference in the utterance of the word, is 
expressed in a language as universal as the wail of the newly- 
born child. 

If the United States or any other neutral Power is 
ready to lead the way in negotiations for peace in the name 
of civilization, in the name of humanity let the belligerents 
hold themselves ready to give due consideration to their 
proposals for establishing public right in Europe. 

EmMELINE Petuick LaWRENCE. 

87, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 





THE ARMY CLOTHING SCANDAL. 
T'o the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Army Clothing Contract case has come and 
gone, the judge remarking that the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment is responsible for the disbursement of many millions, 
and seem to be conducted upon methods that would bring 
any private firm to bankruptcy. 

But this particular firm happens to be the nation, with 
apparently unlimited resources as far as mere money is con- 
cerned, it seems only right that it should realize the 
bankruptcy of life that lies behind its methods. 

The following table appeared in the ‘‘ Toynbee Record ” 
for January, 1915, in an article called “ Military Tailoring 
in the East End,” wherein it was stated that the wages 
quoted would vary from about 16s. for girl finishers to 
about £3 to £3 10s. for men fitters and machinists for a fifty- 
five hour week (the Tailoring Trade Board stipulates that 
the piece rates paid must yield a minimum time rate of 34d. 
per hour to average workers (women) and 6d. per hour to 
average workers (men)). 

One must remember, too, that outworkers provide their 
own rooms, lighting, and heating :— 











g; 
Cost to Contractor. Greatcoats. Jackets. Trousers. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
All materials oo 2°... Fe « BBs 
Paid to Sub-contractor 
for making-up ae 3 3 ae .. 910 
eee a Bu 9 103 7 03 
Paid by War Office for 
made-up garment ... 28 0) «— as “a 8 9 
Gross profit per gar- 
ment to Contractor.. 7 1 « 2S - * = 
Cost to Sub-contractor. 
Wages ; es a a ~~. = a ee 
Received from Contractor 3 3 ms . 6810 
Gross Profit per gar- 
ment to Sub-contractor 0 11} oa, 2 Je — 
From “'Toynbee Record.”’ 


Profit per outfit of 3 gar- 

ments to contractor... 7s. ld. + 2s. 7id. + 1s. 84d. = 11s. 44d. 
Profit on one million outfits oe over £500,000 
As was stated in an article in Tur Nation of April 24th, 
1915, ‘“‘ The clothing has been turned out at a somewhat high 
price to the nation —r and the nation has to foot 
the bill.’”’ And what of the picture that lies behind the 
wages—the homes, the mothers, the children, the future 
nation? Those of us who are trying to save the nation at 
home by securing the minimum necessaries of life to our 
mothers and babies—food, skilled care, rest—are constantly 
hampered by two things—lack of funds, and, what is worse, 
conditions caused by sweating. 

Many women and girls are still earning less than 6d. 
an hour, not only under Trade Board rates, but as laid 
down for munition workers by the Ministry of Munitions. 
Behind the condemnation of men who are defrauding the 
nation must surely lie a deeper and more effective condemna- 
tion of a system that directly connives at the bankruptcy 
of the young life of the nation.—Yours, &c., 

Barpara Tcuayxovsky, M.D. 





EMPTY CHURCHES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—In your article in THe Nation on “Our 
Empty Churches’? you emphasize opinions regarding 
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the present and future of organized religion in this 
country which have found repeated expression in your columns 
of late. With much that you say regarding symptoms and 
tendencies your readers cannot fail to be in agreement. But 
the agreement will not be so unanimous in regard to the 
causes which you assign for this state of things. Practi- 
cally speaking, you suggest that the Church is a kind of 
anachronism, out of touch with the mind of the age, and 
therefore doomed to perish. The Zeitgeist is against her, 
and therefore she must fail. You wisely add that “neither 
the best mind of our time, nor its public opinion, is, or will 
be, permanently alienated from religion ; the roots of religion 
lie deep in human nature and in the order of things.’ But 
when you go on to affirm that “it is useless to try to 
persuade either ourselves or others that the religion of any 
past century—the second, or the thirteenth, or the sixteenth, 
or the nineteenth—can be that of our own time” you are 
on doubtful ground. 

Is it not conceivable that in the main the Church may 
be right and that the Zeitgeist may be wrong? You speak 
of the danger of confounding passing values with permanent. 
Is not that exactly the danger you are incurring? Would 
you say that the Zeitgeist of the Renaissance was in all 
respects a healthy development, or that the paganism in 
which it resulted at the very head centres of ecclesiasticism 
held more of the future in its grasp than the Church it suc- 
ceeded in temporarily discrediting?: Was the Zeitgeist of 
the Georgian period in English history, when a soulless 
Deism held the field in intellectual circles, even within 
the Church; and religion in general, including both 
Anglicanism and Nonconformity, had sunk to the very lowest 
ebb, a true indication of what was to come? Methodism, 
the Evangelical Revival, and the Tractarian Movement 
abundantly demonstrated the marvellous power of recupera- 
tion possessed by the Church of all the ages. 

It is only superficially true that the religion of the 
present is not that of the past. In all essentials it is. We 
cannot divorce the present from the past, nor would there 
be much promise of permanence in any religious system 
which attempted it. 

Moreover, there are other reasons for the decline of 
religious observance than the fact that the Church does not 
conform her message sufficiently to the mind of the age. 
The mind of the age is utilitarian, objective in its interests, 
indisposed towards the contemplative and devout. People are 
not more intelligent than their forbears; nor has what is 
preached from the pulpits much to do with attendance or 
non-attendance at church. Provided a man is sufficiently 
eloquent, he can preach what he pleases and be sure of a 
congregation ; if he lacks this gift he will prophesy in vain, 
be he ever so willing to speak in terms of the mind of the 
age. It is not what people are required to believe that 
keeps them away from church, but the fact that for the time 
being they are indifferent to the religious life and to 
religious sanctions for the duties they perform—the very 
conception of which duties they have learned from 
Christianity. 

But I thoroughly agree with you that this cannot last. 
The bonum summum quo tendimus omnes would alone prevent 
it.—Yours, &c., 


R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Edgbaston. 





YVoeirp. 


DYES. 


Tre season again when frosty breath unweaves 
The woodland’s web, fresh wrought when Spring was 
fair, 
Shed now unheeded—who, alas, should care 
For fallen leaves? 
Or save in this wise only, sighing: ‘‘ Forbear 
One hue these bitter days; turn russet and gold, 
In soberest brown or ashen-grey be stoled, 
Yet cramoisie and scarlet shun to wear ; 
Yet burn no bough flushed bright against the skies, 
And redden not the pathways, we entreat, 
Lest so our hid fear be spread before our feet, 
Our hearts’ veiled sorrow held up before our eyes.”’ 
JANE BaR.ow. 
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HE bulk of our Dining Room 

Furniture is made in our own 

Lancaster Factory. By thus 
eliminating the middleman we are able 
to sell furniture at prices which, quality 
for quality, you could not obtain else- 
where. In addition all our articles are 
so strongly made of carefully selected 
timber that their life is easily twice that 
of less soundly constructed furniture. 


An inspection of the many examples 
displayed in our Galleries will readily 
convince you of the artistic quality— 
the note of distinction—which all our 
furniture possesses. Visit our Galleries 
and examine what we have to offer— 
you will not be importuned to buy, and 
our assistants will be glad to show 
you anything you may wish. 





eSuraishers €Decoraters CoFéM theFing. 


BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








THE ECONOMY OF BUYING 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 


from Waring & Gillow’s Galleries. 





















WARING&GILLO 


164-180 OXFORD STREET,- LONDON, W. 


DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
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An Example ot Value 


An exceptionally fine Oak Side- 
board, of distinctive design and 
handsomely earved. Fitted with 
two drawers and three roomy 
cupboards, 6 ft. wide. Of the 
Jacobean style finished antique 
rubbed effect. 


£16:16:0 





























Practical knowledge and long experience 
are carefully embodied in 


“BOVAL” 


AMBULANCE BOXES. 
CABINETS, CUPBOARDS, 
HAVERSACKS, etc. 

Write to-day for Free Catalogue, 
52 Pages. Mention “The Nation.” 


JAMES WOOLLEY, 


. , ‘ Sons & Co., Ltd. 
Victoria Bridge, Manchester, 
















Stretchers, Surgical Instruments, 
ife-Saving Apparatus 


<hly Santen 





THE 


Hospital for Epilepsy & Paralysis 
and other Diseases of the Nervous System, 
MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W. 


FOUNDED 1866. INCORPORATED 1900, 
(UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE.) 


25 Beds for Sailors. 
35 Beds for Soldiers. 
25 Beds for Civilians. 


‘*Men have been invalided unable to speak; unable to 
stand, or unable to keep upright; unable to remain 
still or to sit still, Some have lost their memory ; 
others the control over their limbs. The majority 
of them are subject to frightful dreams and nightmares 
and visions, and many almost border on_ insanity.” 


Subscriptions and Legacies are Specially Solicited, 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 














W. & R. Chambers’s New Books 


PINCHER MARTIN, O.D. 
A Story of the Inner Life of the Royal Navy. 
By “TAFFRAIL” (An Officer of the Royal Navy). 
“The author, has done for the Navy what Ian Hay has done for 
the Army. The story is bound to attract the greatest attention.”’— 
Dundee Advertise) 
THE DAY-OF WRATH. Louis Tracy. 3/6 net 
“The story is one of the best that the war has produced.” 
Scotsman 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. John Foster. 6/- 
“Reminds one of some of the best work of Stevenson.”’— 
Edinburgh News 
BETTY GRIER. Joseph Laing Waugh. 3/6 
“A thoroughly delightful character, as clear-cut and memorable 
as one of those immortal personages from the pages of Dickens.” 
Everyman 








3/6 net 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
By the Author of “ How to Cook in Casserole Dishes.” 
SALADS, SANDWICHES, AND CHAFING-DISH RECIPES, 
arion H, Neil. 4/- net 
The latest and most complete book on these subjects. Containing 
many original recipes that have never before appeared in print 
BOOKS FOK BUYS AND GIKLS. 
OLIVER HASTINGS, V.C. Escott Lynn. 5/- 
A brilliant story of the Great War; bristling with interest. 
TEDDY LESTER, CAPTAIN OF CRICKET. Jehn Finnemore. 5/- 
MADGE MOSTYN’'S NIECES. L. T. Meade. 5/- 
MOTHER MARY. L. T. Meade. 4/- 
MRS. MANNING'S WARDS. May Baldwin. 4/- 
IRENE TO THE RESCUE. A Story of an English Girl's Fight for the 
Right. May Balwin. 3/6 
THE TUCK-SHOP GIRL. A School Story of Girl Guides. 
Elsie Oxenham. 3/6 
HOLLYHOCK. A Spirit of Mischief. L. T. Meade. 3/6 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR. Richard Wilson. 1/6 net 
Being the story of the first phase of the great world struggle for 
——, Justice, and Truth, told to the boys and girls of the British 
empire. 
' BOOKS THAT WILL CHARM THE CHILDREN. 
CINDERELLA AT THE ZOO. B. and N. Parker. 6- net 
Verses by B. PARKER. Coloured Illustrations by N. PARKER 
Children who have revelled in the humorous verses and the fas- 
cinating pictures of the authors of ‘‘ Funny Bunnies,” “The A’s and 
the K’s,” &c., have a great treat in store for them when they get 
“Cinderella at the Zoo.” 
Other Volumes of the Series— 3/6 net 
Mcgee THE A's AND THE K's. OUT IN THE WOODS. 
LARDER LODGE. FUNNY BUNNIES 
HISTORY OF THE HOPPERS. LAYS OF THE GRAYS. 
BUSTER AND HIS CHUM TIGE. R. F. Outcault. 3/6 net 
Chamber’s “‘ Buster Brown” is the only new volume containing 
drawings by R. F. Outcault—the originator of this inimitable series 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38, Soho Square, London, W. ; 
____ and 339, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 





Tue “ Nation’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


’ 


“Interpretations of Literature.’ 
mann. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

“A Spiritual Pilgrimage.” By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
(Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Hunting Wasps.”’ By J. H. Fabre. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. net.) 

“Theophanies: A Book of Verse.’’ By Evelyn Underhill. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Love and Lucy.”” By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
“Les Traditions Politiques de la France et les Conditions de 
la Paix.”’ Par E. Driault. (Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50.) 

* * * 


By Lafeadio Hearn. (Heine- 


“Nornine so difficult as a beginning,” says Byron, 
though he limits this truth to poetry, and qualifies it by 
adding, “unless, perhaps, the end.” One feels that it has 
a wider application when one has just come back from a 
holiday. We have to start again on our ordinary tasks, and 
we remember the many maxims that insist on the 
importance of a good beginning. I am sure that this 
difficulty of how to begin must have embarrassed many of 
those who have added to the world of books. A good 
beginning is quite as difficult as an effective ending, for an 
ending can aim at being brilliant or sensational or many 
other things, while the one purpose of a beginning is to 
arrest attention. In more leisurely days it was possible 
for a novelist to start off with something like this: “ The 
events which we are about to relate happened in the town 
of B in the early part of the present century.” 
Contemporary novelists have a more exciting task. They 
must grip their readers’ interest in the first few lines. 
An American writer, with a number of best-sellers to his 
credit, consulted his publisher on the best way of solving 
the problem. The publisher took some time for deliberation, 
and then offered the following: “ ‘Hell,’ said the duchess, 
as she flicked the ashes from her cigarette.’’ Unfortunately, 
the author felt quite incapable of carrying on the rest of 


the novel in accordance with this beginning. 
% * . 





Our early novelists sometimes show great skill in their 
openings. ‘“ Pamela,” for example, strikes the right note in 
the first words of Pamela’s first letter: ‘“‘ Dear father and 
mother, I have great trouble, and some comfort, to acquaint 
you with.’’ And, remembering the large part that inns 
occupy in Tom Jones’s adventures, Fielding begins their 
chronicle excellently with: “An author ought to consider 
himself, not as a gentleman who gives a private or 
eleemosynary treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary, at which all persons are welcome for their money.”’ 
Smollett’s openings are commonplace, and so are Miss 
Burney’s, except that of ‘‘ Cecilia,’’ which is bad enough for 
quotation :— 

“* Peace to the spirits of my honored parents, respected 
be their remains, and immortalized their virtues! May time, 
while it moulders their frail relics to dust, commit to 
tradition the record of their goodness! And, oh! may their 
orphan descendant be influenced through life by the remem- 
brance of their purity, and in death be solaced, that by her 
it was unsullied !’ 

‘Such was the prayer with which the only survivor 
of the Beverley family quitted the abode of her youth.”’ 
One feels inclined to think that a young woman who 

could construct such sentences on such an occasion was, 
like the prophet Habakkuk, capable de tout. 
* * * 

Jane AusTEn’s novels usually begin with a direct state- 
ment about: some of her characters or their families, the 
only exception being ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ whose first 
sentence reminds the reader that “it is a truth universally 
acknowledged that a single man in possession of a good 
fortune must be in want of a wife.’’ This has some slight 
resemblance to Goldsmith’s beginning of ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’: “I was ever of opinion that the honest man 
who married and brought up a large family did more service 
than he who continued single and only talked of popula- 
tion.’’ Scott’s openings are, I regret to say, unpromising 


and so are Thackeray’s. If anything could be worse than 








the beginning of ‘‘ Waverley ’’—‘‘ The title of this work has 
not been chosen without the grave and solid deliberation 
which matters of importance demand from the prudent ’’— 
it is the tedious apologue that is prefixed to “The New- 
comes.” Nor is there much to be said in praise of Dickens’s 
opening sentences. Many of them are far too long; a few 
are conversations, a method which, for some reason or other, 
has been avoided by most novelists; and, with the possible 
exception of ‘“‘ Marley was dead to begin with,’’ the opening 
of ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,’’ none has a hint of the good things 
that are to follow. 
%* * « 

Grorce Eniot’s favorite method was the descriptive 
opening, and she was certainly good at it. She does it best 
in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,’’ and worst, I would venture to 
say, in the proem to “Romola.” She abandons it in 
‘Daniel Deronda,” and it is only when we discover that 
Gwendolen is gambling that she rouses our interest or 
curiosity. Another gambling opening is that of Beacons- 
field’s “Sybil,” a sharp contrast to some other pompous 
beginnings by the same author. Fora bad beginning, I fancy 
that “Contarini Fleming” could give points to most com- 
petitors. Trollope’s openings are unpretentious, and that 
is perhaps their sole merit. Mrs. Gaskell is too fond of the 
formula that certain people were living in a certain place at 
a certain time. She shows more originality in “ Cranford.” 
That delightful work begins quite appropriately with the 
words: “In the first place, Cranford is in possession of 
the Amazons ; all the holders of houses above a certain rent 
are women.” 

# . * 

Turnine from fiction to other branches of literature, 
what must be the emotions of an author as he writes the 
opening sentence of a book which he intends to make his 
life-work! Think of Gibbon, after studying for seven years 
from the evening when, while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, the idea of his 
history started to his mind, dipping his quill into the ink- 
pot and writing: “In the second century of the Christian 
fEra, the empire of Rome comprehended the fairest part of 
the earth, and the most civilized portion of mankind.’’ Or 
of Macaulay announcing: ‘‘I purpose to write the history 
of England from the accession of King James the Second 
down to a time which is within the memory of men still 
living.’’ Or of Froude penning the sentence with which his 
‘** History ’’ opens :— 

‘In periods like the present, when knowledge is every 
day extending, and the habits and thoughts of mankind are 
perpetually changing under the influence of new discoveries, 
it is no easy matter to throw ourselves back into a time 
in which for centuries the European world grew upon a 
single type, in which the forms of the father’s thoughts 
were the forms of the son’s, and the late descendant was 
occupied in treading into paths the footprints of his distant 
ancestors. ’ 

* “ * 

Ir is a curious fact that four of the biographies which 
deserve to be included among the best half-dozen in the 
language, begin with apologetic or semi-apologetic sentences. 

“To write the life of him who excelled all men in 
writing the lives of others,’ says Boswell, ‘and who, 
whether we consider his extraordinary endowments or his 
various works, has been equalled by few in any age, is an 
arduous, and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task.” 

The autobiographical fragment which begins Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott’ has for its opening words :— 

“The present age has discovered a desire, or rather 
a rage, for literary anecdote and private history that may 
be well permitted to alarm one who has engaged in a 
certain degree the attention of the public.’ 

Sir George Trevelyan begins the biography of Macaulay 
with :— 

“‘He who undertakes to publish the memoirs of a 
distinguished man may find a ready apology in the custom 
of the age.” 

And the first words of Lord Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone” 
are :— 

“‘T am well aware that to try to write Mr. Gladstone’s 
life at all—the life of a man who held an imposing place in 
many high national transactions, whose character and career 
may be regarded in such various lights, whose interests 


‘were so manifold, and whose years bridged so long a span 
of time—is a stroke of temerity.” 


We can be thankful that none of these four biographers was 
deterred by the magnitude of the task. 


PENGUIN. 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 





Forthcoming Volumes 
McALLISTER’S GROVE. By Marion Hill, 


Author of “ Sunrise Valley,” 


ENCHANTED. By po eeenns Author of 


“ Wayward Anne,” “Delphine,” &c. _ ; 
°°." By Seiten Hinckley, a new “Author. A 


cliarming story of American Society, by a new author who 
is destined for the front rank in popala ar estimation. 


THE WONDER MIST. 


Author of “The Residency,” &c. 


IN THE HEYDAY OF YOULH. By 


Mrs. Hugh Clark. A new Author and another 


John Long discovery. The publishers have little doubt she 
will prove & popular writer. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW 
EYES. By Carlton Dawe, Author of ‘ The 


Confessions of Cleodora,” &c. 


BREAKING THE RECORD. By Nat Gould. 


Truth says: “‘ Who is the most popular of living novelists ? 
Mr. Nat Sould | easily and | indisputably takes the first place.” 


IN THE YEAR OF WAITING. By a Peer. 


Author of “ The Oyster,’ 


THE GARMENT OF] IMMORTALITY. 
By Alice and Claude Askew, Authors of “The 


Shulamite,” “ The Tocsin,” &c. 


THROWN | OVER. 


“Mighty Mayfair,” 


A MODERN SACRIFICE. By James Blyth. 


A realistic story glowing with deep human feeling, which 
is the keynote of all the author’s work, and makes it so 
profoundly interesting 

THE PENDULUM. By J. Harold Carpenter, 
a new Author. A fascinating story of Rome in the Days of 


Tiberius Cesar, which gives vivid portrayals of the people 
of those days. 














By Henry Bruce, 











3y Coronet, Author of 


THE SMASHER. By Nat Gould, the Author 
whose sales now exceed TEN MILLION Copies. eam 
IN THE GRIP OF A LIE. y Marie 


Connor Leighton. Author of “ Convict r# &e. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S SHOES. By 


H. Maxwell. This novel pictures the life of the 
County Set in a great English’Country House. 








THE BREATH OF SUSPICION. 


William le Queux. Another brilliant tale by the 
** Master of Mystery.” It should not be missed. 


TH E SECON D CECIL. By E. Brandram Jones. 


A novel of the “‘ Good Old Days,” embracing the Gunpowder 
Plot and other conspiracies. 





By 








THE SECRET BOND. 


___ (Mrs. C, C. E. Ball), Author of ‘ 


By Hylda Rhodes 


‘A Vase of ¢ lay,” &c. 


A NORTHERN CRACK. By Nat Gould. 


Another of those brilliantly told tales that have made this 
Author so popular. 


THE INSCRUTABLE MISS STONE. 
By Alice and Claude Askew. 2s. net. A mystery 


story with a very strong love interest. 


By Guy Thorne. 
‘A Lost Cs ause, 











RESCUING RUPERT. 


net. Author « of * “ When | It \ was Dark,” 


2s. 
- _&e 





Recent Successes 
MIST IN THE VALLEY. By Dorin Craig. 


A strong and impressive romance by the Author of “‘ The 
Key of the World”—one of the popular Novels of last 
season. 


MOONFLOWER. By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. 
Maynard Crawford). Author of “I Too Have Known,” 
“The Snake Garden,” &c 


THE MASTER SCOUNDREL. By Henry 


Thurlow, a new Author. This is a most realistic 


story of the downfall and rise to fortune of a clever young 
barrister. 


THE SECOND HARVEST. By Robert 
A. Hamblin, Author of ‘‘ The Heart of Joanna,” ke. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE THREE 
FINGERS. By Marie Connor Leighton: An 


intensely strong and dramatic story, full of plot, character, 
and movement. Love and crime are its backbone. 














| THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. By William Le 
Queux. | Author of “The Mask,” ‘‘The Eye of 
IN CAMERA. By CG Guise Mitford. Author 


of ‘‘ Love in Lilac Land,’ 


EVELYN ON THORNS. By H, Maxwell. 


Author of “‘ Honour in Pawn,” &c. 


SOUND GROUND. 


“The Dream Friend,” &c. 


By V. Goldie, Author 
A TURF CONSPIRACY. By Nat Gould. 


The Athenzwum says: “ All living writers are headed by Mr. 


Nat Gould, and of the great of the past, Dumas only sur- 
passes his popularity.” 


COMING OF AGE. 


Richard Marsh, 
Author of “ The Garden of _Mystery,’ 


BEFORE THECURTAIN., By Effie Chan 


berlayne, Author of “ A Shooting Star,” &c. 


7. 





THE CREGGAN PEERAGE. By C. Ranger- 
Gull, Author of ‘‘The Harvest of Love,” &c, 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


New and Forthcoming Volumes 





REMINISCENCES OF BARBARA DOUK- 
HOVSKOI née PRINCESSE GALITZINE. widow 


of the Governor General of East and Central Asia. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN PRINCE AND HIS VICTIM. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


WOMAN: HER HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
By MAX PARNET (Lauréat de I’Académie des Sports). 
With 54 Photographs from Life printed on Art Paper; also 
Diagrams and large folding Chart of the Exercises. Crown 
8vo. Pictorial Boards. Cloth Back. 28. 6d. net. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ENIGMAS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By R. L. EAGLE. 


With Frontispiece and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOY IN BUSINESS. How to Choose 


a Career and Ensure Success. Ry JOHN FINDON 


LLOYD. Preface by F. G. L. SPAIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
_ 8 net. 





THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 
OF BERLIN. From the Papers and Diaries of a Lady- 
in-Waiting to the German Empress-Queen. By HENRY W. 
FISHER. Striking Cover. Crown 8vo. Paper, 18. net. 

[Eleventh Edition. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND 


DIVORCE. By the Rev. S A. LEATHLEY, M.A. 
(Oxon.), LL.B. (Manchester); Principal of Kersal School, 
Manchester. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


’ 
HINDENBURG'S MARCH INTO LONDON. 
Translated from the German and Edited with a Preface by 
L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD. Crown 8vo. Cloth Edition, 
2s. 6d. net, printed on superior paper. Paper Edition, 
1s. 3d. net. {Third huge Impression now ready. 


A YORKSHIREMAN ABROAD. By 


E. J. SMITH. With 28 Illustrations on Art Paper. Crown 
8vo. Paper. 1s. net. [Popular Edition. Third Impression. 


OUT THERE: A Visit to the Front under 
the Ausnices of the War Office, By CHARLES 





ce Jehan Leng’ & Auteme Announcement List now ready. 


IGGLESDEN. F’cap. . Bvo. Picture Boards, 18. net. 


Send to-day for a Copy. 


JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 11-14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM. 


“International Government: Two Reports by L. 8. Woolf 
prepared for the Fabian Research Department, together 
with a Project by a Fabian Committee for a Super- 
national Authority that will Prevent War.” (Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Wootr’s book is one of the most important studies that 
have arisen out of this war—in England, at any rate—and 
we hope that it will find its way to people in all countries 
who are seriously concerned with the prevention of war 
hereafter. It is only 288 pages long, but it makes valuable 
contributions to every side of the subject. In the first 
part (about a third of the whole) the author examines the 
possible structure of an international organization for the 
prevention of war on the basis of present developments in 
that direction. The second part (which is somewhat longer) 
contains a survey and analysis of the various branches of 
international government that have actually been established 
for the regulation of certain departments of modern social 
life. The third part (prepared by a Fabian Research Com- 
mittee on the basis of Mr. Woolf’s work) offers a draft 
treaty between the sovereign states of the world, to illustrate 
how the idea of international (or “supernational ”) 
organization might be made a reality. 

It is noteworthy that this constitutional project only 
accupies twenty-five pages of the book, and is placed at the 
end. Most essays in internationalism that have appeared 
so far have consisted in this, and this alone, and they make 
a fatal impression of Utopianism, in spite of their formal 
ingenuity. There was a touch of the same flavor in the 
present project when it was published as a supplement to 
the ‘“‘ New Statesman ”’ some months ago, but as an appendix 
to Mr. Woolf’s studies it appears in its right perspective— 
not as a panacea for war but as an experimental embodiment 
of existing tendencies that make for its prevention. 

Mr. Woolf’s strength lies in the concreteness of his point 
of view. His first step towards the prevention of war is to 
classify the causes, because “disputes which arise from one 
kind of relation may be capable of a settlement by some 
method which would be incapable of settling disputes 
arising out of another relation.” He finds by analysis that 
certain classes of dispute can be cast into the legal form of 
differences arising under treaties or under rules of interna- 
tional law. And he shows by example that sovereign states 
are generally ready to submit such “ justiciable”” questions 
to the judgment of a third party, and abide by the verdict, 
even where “honor” or “vital interest” is involved in the 
dispute, while they will not commit themselves to the 
arbitration of even minor differences, where the scope of 
the arbitration is incapable of being limited by a judicial 
formula. He deduces from this that an international court 
of arbitration is an effective organ for dealing with 
justiciable cases, and that “ vital interests’? need not be 
excepted from its competency ; but it also follows that this 
court requires the co-operation of some other international 
organ, to mediate between sovereign states in cases which 
fall under no treaty or legal precedent, and to create new 
rules and precedents to bridge the existing gaps in the 
body of international law. Nor is it enough to codify and 
extend this body of law. There must be some means of 
modifying its existing clauses. “ What is required in every 
kind of society in which things grow and decay is 
an arrangement which maintains the existing order 
of things, and yet allows for upsetting it in an 
orderly manner. An agreement arrived at by bargaining 
and compromise (and international law, as well as every 
treaty, has been built up in this way), designed to be eternal, 
and containing no provisions for varying or modifying it, 
is the worst method of maintaining the order of things 
established by such agreements, because the sole way of 
modifying them will often be to break them.” (pp. 14-15.) 

This is a vital point, and it is also the one really valid 
point in Germany’s case as a violator of the covenanted 
status quo, while, as Mr. Woolf points out (p. 55), “it is 
always Great Britain’s particular interest as a nation to 





preserve the existing order of things.” The conclusion is 
that, if we are to have an effective international tribunal 
judging cases that fall under existing treaties and existing 
international law, we must have another international body 
continually codifying, extending, and altering the law 
which the tribunal applies—in other words, we must have 
some kind of international legislature. 

The project of an international legislature is a broad 
road leading to Utopia, but Mr. Woolf keeps his steps in 
the strait and narrow way of history. ‘In the society 
of which the units are nations the first real attempts to 
provide for legislative functions have been made in the 
nineteenth century by international organs bearing a strong 
resemblance to rudimentary legislatures. From the pacifist’s 
point of view the nineteenth century should be remembered 
as much for its conferences, its congresses, and its Concert 
of Europe as for the growth of Arbitration.” (page 19.) 

Develop this device of a conference, says Mr. Woolf in 
effect, and you will probably arrive at the kind of legislative 
organ you need. But there are still two problems to be 
solved. There is the constitution of this International 
Legislative Conference, which he conceives as a conference 
of Governments (page 69), dismissing as Utopian the idea 
of a “ Parliament of Peoples” ; and there are the powers of 
the Conference when it has been constituted, or, in Mr. 
Woolf’s phrase, its “ competency.” 

On this question of competency he provisionally accepts 
Sir Thomas Barclay’s proposal that “the independence, the 
territorial integrity, and the internal laws and institutions ” 
of the sovereign states should be excluded from the scope of 
international legislation (they are automatically excluded 
from the scope of the international tribunal, because they 
have never found admittance as subjects of treaty between 
independent sovereign states or as questions “ justiciable” 
under International Law). But Mr. Woolf admits that the 
internal status quo of sovereign states is no more stable than 
the status quo in their relations to one another, and that 
“some arrangement for upsetting the internal status quo in 
an orderly manner” may often be as essential for the 
preservation of international peace as an orderly means of 
modifying treaties or the clauses of International Law. The 
crux, of course, is here the problem of Nationality. 

“Thus, if Russia comes into the international organiza- 
tion, the position of the Finns within that empire is for 
the moment, we may allow, a matter to be decided between 
Finns and Russians. But it is not difficult to conceive of 
events happening which would lead insensibly to a Finnish 
question, and a war between, say, Sweden and Russia over 
it. The difficulty is to say at what point Russia is to 
admit that the Finnish question is no longer purely domestic, 
but concerns Sweden. The essence of the situation is that 
Sweden, who wishes to change the status quo, will at once 
affirm, and Russia, who wishes to maintain the status quo, 
will deny, that the question is international.’’ (page 27.) 

Mr. Woolf does not foresee a solution of this difficulty, 
which will prevent its being the seed of wars, within any 
predictable period. But he does (pp. 29-36) discuss in detail 
a historical case in which an internal nationality question 
was “internationalized”” by corporate action of the Powers 
without a general European conflagration. The Greeks, 
originally a subject nationality within the Turkish Empire, 
were, by concerted European action, divided off territorially 
from Turkey and constituted into an independent sovereign 
state, and subsequent crises in the relations of Turkey and 
Greece were taken in hand from time to time by the Concert 
and peacefully solved. 

This was certainly a success for internationalism, yet 
it was due less to the efficacy of international co-operation 
than to the weakness and isolation of Turkey, the Greeks 
under Turkish Government, and Greece. Even in the case 
of Turkey it has failed whenever Turkey has been taken 
into partnership by some other Power—Great Britain or 
Germany, as the case may be—and it is a weak precedent 
for any effective international handling of Russia, Sweden, 
and the Finns, Germany, France, and Alsace-Lorraine, or 
the other national questions by which Europe is con- 
tinually threatened with war. 

But the intention of Mr. Woolf’s historical studies in 
Internationalism is not, after all, to discover ready-made 
political machinery warranted to obviate war in all possible 
contingencies. He is really studying something more 
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impalpable but of vastly greater importance—a tendency 
towards international action and organization and feeling 
which, during the nineteenth century, has demonstrably been 
permeating the civilized world, in contradiction to the 
chauvinisms, trade-rivalries, and wars that occupy the 
surface of history as tenaciously as ever. This is the subject 
of the second part of his book. It is an inquiry, often 
minute, into all the organs of international administration 
and legislation to which the sovereign states of the 
nineteenth century have submitted themselves, and the mass 
of detail (which is extremely interesting in itself) is shaped 
by Mr. Woolf’s literary skill into a delicate satire on 
“Sovereign Independence.” He shows us the nineteenth 
century world, with the natural structure of its life inter- 
nationalized already by the Industrial Revolution, still paying 
painful worship to the “ Sovereign National State,” trumpet- 
ing its anachronistic creed and obeying its disastrous ritual, 
while all the time we are being driven to tamper with its 
prerogatives and reorganize ourselves piecemeal on interna- 
tional lines that answer to the reality of our modern 
environment. This is an actual tendency, manifesting itself 
in every variety of organization, from the international 
Postal Union to the international regulation of copyright 
and trademarks, and it is inevitably bringing a change of 
feeling in its train—a weakening in our fanaticism for 
“State Sovereignty” and the growth of a new loyalty 
towards the new, rudimentary international society. This 
feeling or consciousness of international solidarity is (if we 
read Mr. Woolf aright) the determining factor in the inter- 
nationalization of the world’s affairs. Every concrete piece 
of international machinery that we set up must be founded 
on some existing field of international consciousness, and 
our broad purpose in setting it up must be, not so much to 
solve this particular problem or that, as to deepen and 
broaden the sense of international solidarity in every 
direction. Unless they lock to this, the architects of Hague 
Courts, Interparliamentary Congresses, and Leagues of 
Peace will find that they have built on the sand, and their 
most ingenious constructions will resolve themselves, as 
they have so often done, into a mirage of Utopia. 





A ‘‘ DEFENCE OF POESY.” 


‘Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder.” By THEODORE 


Watts-DuNTON. (Jenkins. 5s. net.) 


Ir is really a curious experience to read these critical 
reflections of Watts-Dunton. Poetry is being written to-day 


—voluminously ; but it is not being written about. Poetic 


theory appears, of course, but only occasionally and relatively, 
in monthly and weekly reviews, where the critic is straitened 
either by the single fact he is discussing or by considera- 
tions of space. But criticism within the meaning of 
Aristotle and Longinus, or even of Sidney, Daniel, 
Puttenham, Dryden, Addison, Warton, Johnson, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Arnold, and Mr. Arthur Symons—there is not. 
There is more than one reason to account for this. Journ- 
alism and leisure are contradictory terms; the commercial 
artist demands brevity and emotional atmosphere rather 
than expansiveness and thought; publishers become more 
and more in the habit of regarding ‘“ Belles-Lettres” 
(except of certain specific kinds) as superannuated, and 
modern poetry is itself so fluctuant, transitional, and 
evasive of definition that the poetic critic has to draw a wide 
and difficult net to catch his tendencies. Immediacy is, for 
the time being, supreme, and the observer who desires to 
use the historical, the comparative, or even the analytical 
method has to undergo a stringent process of isolation, has 
to possess the amplest sympathy with and knowledge of the 
variations of poetic forms, before he can survey his contem- 
poraries in a just light and submit them to the refinery of 
the past. 

But Watts-Dunton belonged to the Victorians, knew 
personally the great poets of the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
and dabbled in poetic theory from early manhood. And 
even his adversaries, even the lettered who disliked his 
opaque and toneless style, full of redundancies, clichés, and a 
certain dogmatic rhetoric (at his worst he wrote “ Daily 
Telegraphese ”), who regarded his classification as pedantic 
and his method of approach as laborious and lacking in 








precision, could not deny that he was a critic of great 
knowledge, fine enthusiasm, and some parts. Swinburne, 
indeed, called him “ the first critic of our time—perhaps the 
largest-minded and surest-sighted of any age”—but 
Swinburne is not notable for the temperance and accuracy 
of his prose judgments. Watts-Dunton was not a critic of 
the first class, but he entrenched and fortified his natural 
talents with such deep reading, hard thinking, and con- 
tinual discussion that he carried the infinite capacity for 
taking pains just about as far as it will go. For that very 
reason it was as well for his peace of mind that he was 
not living when this volume (alas! his magnum opus as 
he called it) was published. It has been edited with an 
introduction by Mr. Thomas Hake, the son of Dr. Gordon 
Hake, the “parable poet,” and Watts-Dunton’s intimate 
friend. There are ten essays in it, and the two really 
significant and weighty ones— What is Poetry?’’ and “ The 
Renascence of Wonder,’ have been reprinted from the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica ” and Chambers’s “ Cyclopedia of 
Literature.”” These were apparently founded upon an 
ambitious work, written when he was a young man. A great 
deal of its material was used up in his contributions to the 
“ Atheneum.” When he decided to reprint his two major 
treatises, he wished to insert various appropriate and 
relevant cuttings from his “ Atheneum”’ articles; but he 
died before he could put them into shape, and Mr. Hake 
resolved to include them as they stand. Nothing could have 
done more harm to the book. There is, of course, no 
reason at all why reviews should not ultimately be dressed 
up in book-form. It depends upon the smoothness with 
which they are incorporated—and the quality of the reviews. 
Well, these “riders” of Watts-Dunton have not been 
embodied at all. It seems as if they had been thrust in, 
helter-skelter, wherever there was a gap. The result is so 
incongruous, so patchy, so entirely unco-ordinated and 
amorphous (the additional matter is indicated by closer 
type) that the coherence and evolution of the argument is 
practically destroyed. It is not only that the carpentry 
is so ill-fitting, that, in spite of himself, a solid, steady 
critic like Watts-Dunton is forced into a kind of 
disjointed table-talk completely unnatural to him, 
but the book is a welter of repetitions, inconsequences, 
and irrelevancies. The repetitions are often too 
gross for words. Page 243 repeats page 242 practically 
sentence for sentence; and page 174 (in a _ quite 
different context!) is actually the same as page 41. 
And not only do meaningless sentences abound, but a close 
argument is frequently broken off at its climax, by some 
preposterous side-issue which has nothing to do with it. As 
it stands, the book is something of a series of rough 
drafts, and the reader must help himself by picking his way 
through it as best he can. 

Of course, the value of Watts-Dunton’s criticisms is 
depreciated by this disorder. If the book had been composed 
of “Familiar Epistles” or something of that kind, the 
interpolations would have mattered much less. As it is, 
they very nearly rout his theories altogether, because 
Watts-Dunton’s judgment was not so sure, or his power of 
sustained argument so confident, that he could afford a 
dispersion of effect. His opening chapter dividing “ the 
poetry of energy”? from “the poetry of art,’ with Mrs. 
Browning as the great Mogul of the former, is merely 
freakish. But the essay on the laws and conditions 
governing the poetic inspiration is so full of sound dogma 
that it is well worth the reader’s while to chop away the 
undergrowth to get to it. His assertions that poetry must 
be gnomic, that it must reach its aim per saltum, and not 
by syllogism, and that rhyme is a curb to some poets 
(Wordsworth) and a spur to others (Coleridge), are finely 
poised and suggestive. He has a passage in which he 
analyzes the subtlety of Coleridge’s use of tautological 
rhyme in “ The Ancient Mariner” which touches the highest 
critical penetration. His remarks about rhyme are 
excellent throughout, though he is not always happy in his 
examples. We should have said, on the contrary, that 
rhyme was a very present help to Wordsworth. Like all 





philosophic poets, he needed a strong external restraint both 
to change and sustain his meditations, to prevent them (as 
they so frequently did in ‘“ The Excursion ”’) from disintegrat- 
ing into unwieldy particles. 

It may sound heretical, but Watts-Dunton was not 
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really a theorist at all. His mind was not speculative, but 
declaratory, and where he excelled was not in divining and 
revealing associations of ideas, parallels of thought, and 
the springs of poetic impulse. but in defining and enunciating 
the common laws which dominate poetic expression. That, 
we think, is the explanation of so many excursions into 
fantastic dogma, coupled with an occasional tendency to 
elaborate the commonplace. His examination of the kind 
of metre applicable to the varieties of poetic art, for 
instance, is, with some superfluities, admirably clear and 
acute. But then he will swerve away into a generalization 
that Keats and Shelley had no eye for the “ physiognomy of 
life,” which—with Keats’s passage about the sparrow 
and Shelley’s astonishingly keen abstraction of minute and 
concrete phenomena—is manifestly absurd. 

We have no space to give more than a brief summary 
of others of Watts-Dunton’s definitions. His discussion of 
the Greeks and their method of relating poetry to music is 
first rate. But he is quite silent about the very important 
relations of poetry to sculpture. In this chapter he gives 
us the two most brilliant and exact critiques in the book— 
that poetry is superior to the other arts in its capacity of 
expressihg the vibrations of emotion, and that poetic progress 
in metrical effects is from lawless freedom through tyranny 
to freedom that is lawful. That is worthy of Aristotle. In 
the “ Varieties of Poetic Art’’ he becomes theoretic again, 
and ruthlessly differentiates the poetic utterance as 
embodying either “absolute dramatic vision” or “ relative 
dramatic vision.” Even if you could pigeon-hole poetry so 
academically, the “lyric or egoistic imagination ” would not 
belong so exclusively to the * relative dramatic imagination.” 
On the contrary, certain kinds of lyrics escape into the 
abstract and impersonal, without forfeiting the individuality 
of the poet. The chapters on the sonnet, the ballad, the 
rondeau, vers de société, the song, and the elegy are in Watts” 
Dunton’s best manner of exposition. The analysis of the 
regular (Shakespearean) and irregular (Petrarchan) sonnet 
is particularly good. The first, with its three quatrains, 
followed by a couplet, does not deviate from orthodoxy, and 
epitomizes a “linked sweetness long drawn out”; the 
second, with its octave and sextet, is susceptible of infinite 
variations and modulations. The chapter on “Ethical 
Poetry,’ with its didactic motive that “the western poet 
knows nothing of the human drama as a conception,” is 
another instance of insubstantial theorizing. That on “ The 
Renascence of Wonder’’ (the one historical essay) has the 
interesting suggestion that the ages of wonder (the 
Elizabethan) alternate with the ages of acceptance (the 
English Augustan). He is rather hard on the eighteenth 
century, but at a time when the “Age of Reason” has 
received an exaggerated appreciation to the neglect of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, his strictures are not 
inappropriate. But to give Blake a couple of lines, as an 
example of the reaction against ratiocinative poetry, is 
pinchbeck criticism, to say the least. 

It is, indeed, impossible to give a fair estimate of a 
book like this. Stringently edited, severely concentrated, 
consecutively arranged, we might get a perspective of the 
wood. As it is, we knock our heads against the trees. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEMS. 


‘*Sonnets and Poems.” By JoHN MASEFIELD. (Letchworth 
Garden City Press.) 
Mr. MAserietp, for whose qualities as a poet we have a 
deep admiration, has never done anything better than this. 
We might almost go so far as to say that the poignant sense 
of the transiency of life and beauty, which has always been 
one of the two or three most fruitful sources of poetic 
inspiration, has rarely if ever served English poetry more 
notably than in this collection of less than fifty poems, all 
but two or three of which are sonnets. The Shakespearean 
sonnet, with its rather melancholy beauty of movement and 
its free music, is a measure peculiarly apt for Mr. 
Masefield’s genius, and we are glad that he has made this 
sustained use of it. He has not given us what is strictly a 
sonnet sequence since the unity of his book comes not from 
any central figure common to all the poems, nor even from 
any central idea, but from a pervading mood. He thus 





escapes the danger which has proved fatal to all but two or 
three sonnet sequences, the imposing on the reader of an 
intellectual strain which, after a few pages, works in 
opposition to the poetry. The sonnet, even in its relatively 
loose Shakespearean form, demands a more than normal 
concentration from the reader, and when -to disciplining our- 
selves to the natural stringency of the form is added the 
necessity of realizing a closely-argued intellectual idea woven 
through many repetitions of the form, it is only poetic genius 
of the highest order and in perfect exercise that can keep 
us from finding the result dull. We do not think that Mr. 
Masefield could not have met and have overcome this diffi- 
culty ; his powers seem to us now to have reached a develop- 
ment that would bring him safely through most poetical 
ventures. But he is to be congratulated at the same time 
on his device, which enables us to apply the whole of our 
mental energy to each poem independently, and yet gives 
his book the advantage of a cumulatiye purpose and effect. 

One fortunate result of this absence of a definable 
central subject from these poems—for the Beauty that is 
addressed in so many of them is really but a symbol of the 
pervading mood of which we have spoken—is that there is 
no temptation to the critic to translate the poet’s work out 
of its own terms into terms that lose the true significance of 
the poetic statement. As is always the case in admirable 
poetry, the poet, deeply preoccupied as he has been with his 
subject—no poet of our time is more serious in the fine 
sense of the word than Mr. Masefield—yet achieves his 
distinction purely by strictly personal statement of ardent 
perception of something that otherwise expressed may well 
become the merest commonplace. The critic who says of a 
passage of poetry that it means so and so is at best stupid, 
since poetry cannot by the smallest degree mean anything 
but itself, and to attempt an abstract of a poet’s philosophy 
is futile, his philosophy depending for its very life upon the 
color and texture of his poetry. We have noticed just one 
place in these poems where Mr. Masefield sets down his 
thought without the personal intensity that was needed to 
translate it into poetry :— 

“There is no God, as I was taught in youth, 

Though each, according to his stature, builds 

Some covered shrine for what he thinks the truth . .” 
The substance here is an emotion which is common, as the 
substance of poetry should be, to most of mankind, but the 
poet, in identifying his own with universal experience, has 
allowed his own perception, rather weakly, to take on a 
general rather than a personal expression ;_ he not only feels 
what the world feels, which is good, but he speaks as the 
world speaks, which is bad. Fundamentally it means that 
he has not quite truly meant anything. But it would be 
hard to match this lapse with another of the same kind in 
the book. Generally we have work like this :— 

“ Roses are beauty, but I never see 
Those blood drops from the burning heart of June, 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree, 

Without a pity that they die so soon. . . .” 
Here again the matter is related directly enough to general 
and daily emotion, but the poet has literally re-created it in 
terms of his own personality, and so quickened it into a new 
and poignant experience for each one of us. 

There are in the book a few flaws of the kind which it is 
strange that so fine and passionate an artist as Mr. 
Masefield should allow to pass. That he can triumph over 
the many technical difficulties of the sonnet is shown by so 
lovely a piece of work as this, which is but one of many as 
good :— 

“Go, spend your penny, Beauty, where you will, 
In the grave’s darkness let the stamp be lost. 
The water still will bubble from the hill, 
And April quick the meadows with her ghost; 
Over the grass the daffodils will shiver, 
The primroses with their pale beauty abound, 
The blackbird be a lover, and make quiver 
With his glad singing the great soul of the ground; 
So that if the body rot, it will not matter; 
Up in the earth the great game will go on, 

The coming of spring and the running of the water, 

And the young things glad of the womb’s darkness gone. 

And the joy we felt will be a part of the glory 

In the lover’s kiss that makes the old couple’s story.” 


And yet he too often lets his rhymes betray him into a 
looseness which can only mean that the creative eagerness, 
that makes most artists redouble their self-discipline, drives 
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him on without allowing him due deliberation with difficulties 
as they come to him :— 
“While, in the grave, the spirit left the corpse, 
Broken by torture, slowly, line by line, 
And saw the dawn come on the eastern thorpes, 
And shook his wings and sang in the divine.’ 

No scrupulous patience would have passed that “divine.” 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Masefield’s inspiration generally 
takes him on clear flights. The feeling is very strong in 
reading his poetry that most and the best of it is written 
at a breath, so to speak, with no difficulties to be solved, 
since they never shape themselves ; so that even the defects 
of the kind of which we speak are but few, if distracting. 
For the rest, these poems are splendid witness to the con- 
soling and inspiriting power of imagination, whatever may 
be the material upon which it works. Mr. Masefield, in his 
reflections upon mortality and the follies of the world and 
the passing of beauty, is moved constantly to passionate 
sorrow. He has but little to say which, if translated from 
its own terms, would be more than a gloomy acknowledgment 
of a terror that cannot be overcome. But so ecstatically 
does his imagination work in the contemplation of the 
secrets of our destiny, that it rises far above the troubled 
reason, and, without a word of evasion or desperate faith, 
makes the common sorrows of the world not only tolerable, 
but strangely beautiful and invigorating. It is the miracle 
of poetry. 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


‘‘The People of England.” Vol. II.: ‘The People in Ad- 
venture.” By STANLEY LEATHES. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 


In our review of Mr. Leathes’s first volume we discussed the 
spirit and motive of his very interesting enterprise. We 
cannot give any higher praise to his second volume than to 
say that it is not less successful than its predecessor in pre- 
senting a broad and vivid picture of the life of the English 
people. The volume was written, as Mr. Leathes tells us 
in the Preface, under the shadow of the war, and the war 
enforces the main lesson that Mr. Leathes tries to teach. For 
what is the most striking truth dbout the war as a chapter 
of our history? It is surely that the people of this country, 
faced with a terrible and unexpected ordeal, adapted all its 
institutions with a success and a vigor that have astonished 
its enemies to the necessities of the time. If conscription 
had come at the beginning of the war, the world would never 
have known of what efforts the people of these islands were 
capable. As it is, conscription came at a time when the 
only serious argument in its favor was not the argument that 
the people of these islands would not fight of their own free 
will (five millions had already volunteered), but the argument 
that it was necessary for the proper organization of our 
forces. Take the Army we have produced, the munitions 
we have produced, the spectacle we present of a nation with 
scarcely the elements of a warlike organization, having in 
mind the scale of modern war, matching a Power that had 
pursued the projects of war with the concentrated and 
deliberate energy of years, and we see, not what govern- 
ments can do, and not what generals can do, but what a 
people can do. 

It is easy to perceive a national purpose and unity in 
a struggle like this, but it ought not to take a European 
catastrophe to remind us, as Mr. Leathes puts it, that we are 
a nation and not a mere crowd of pushing and scrambling 
individuals. And for this test history should be our great 
teacher. History is often written as if it were an affair of 
the great deeds of a few—rulers, soldiers, adventurers, with 
some stray artists and builders in a modest corner of their 
own, and the men of the people nowhere. Nobody with any 
imagination can think in this way of the present war. Nor 
can anybody with much imagination think in this way of the 
nation described by Mr. Leathes’s pen, for he employs all 
the finished skill of simple and graceful writing to keep the 
people before his readers: their tastes, habits, characters, 
what they liked and wanted and feared. ‘The beginning of 
wisdom for the citizen,’’ he argues, “is to feel himself in 
the nation and the nation in himself.” It should be the 
business of history to develop and stimulate this sense in the 
taught, to give the right atmosphere of responsibility and 
common sympathy and pride. If a generation is brought up 





in this spirit it will be interested in every aspect of the 
national life. It will not exclude the arts as if they were 
some technical interest quite unrelated to that life; it will 
learn to read Shakespeare with a different curiosity and to 
admire Westminster Abbey or Lincoln Cathedral in a new 
spirit. Above all, some sense for great national inspirations 
will ennoble our lives, and will check and control the mere 
instincts of party, class, religion, or money-making. 

There is a danger to which this method of writing history 
is liable: the danger of fatalism; the danger of thinking of 
the history of your nation too much in the spirit of Virgil’s 
description of the unrolling of the great fate of Rome. If 
an age is brought up to think of everything that happened 
as bound to happen, and that, as Mr. Tawney has 
well put it, ‘‘ Whatever is, is implied in the past,’”’ the habits 
of independent judgment are soon undermined. In his 
preface Mr. Leathes uses the word destiny, a word that 
has a dangerous magic for writers looking for great causes 
behind events and motives not always spiritual or noble. 
But those who study these pages will see that the youths who 
learn to admire the great achievements of their nation, to 
feel what they owe to it, will understand that they have to 
learn from its failures as well as from its successes, and that 
they have to judge the institutions and conduct of their own 
generation by a high standard. What could be better, for 
example, than this summing-up of our treatment of Ireland 
in the period covered by this volume (1485-1793)? ‘ By the 
end of Cromwell’s settlement two-thirds of Irish land had 
passed into the hands of Englishmen. In the time of 
William IIT. yet more land was taken from the Irish. The 
whole story is an ugly story. One could pardon the violent 
measures if Ireland had been well governed, still more if it 
had been helped to govern itself. But the English never 
paid much attention to Ireland except when there was 
trouble there; they did not and could not govern Ireland, 
and they would not allow the Irish people to govern itself.” 





A BAD PATRIOT. 


‘‘Love’s Inferno.” By Dr. EpwArD STILGEBAUER. 
lated by C. THIEME. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Trans- 


“Love’s Inrerno,” by a German Professor, who, having 
found his vocation im teaching in a Swiss University, wisely 
determined not to return to his Fatherland, is anti- 
Prussian in tendency. In consequence the book has been 
banned by the German Government; but one may remind 
the English reader that, as an obvious piece of Pacifist 
propaganda, it would not be tolerated to-day in any but a 
neutral country! To such a pass has Europe come that 
the most honest effort at truth-telling, even if disguised as 
fiction, has every chance of being smelt out and suppressed 
by the patriotic censorship. Of course, Dr. Stilgebauer’s 
offence is rank. He bewails the sack of Louvain! He has 
even dared to say that “madness and misunderstanding on 
that terrible night brought about what would have seemed 
impossible. Were they guilty, these Flemish citizens, these 
descendants of students and merchants, of artisans and 
manufacturers? Did their city deserve to fly up in flame and 
go down in ashes because one of them might have been 
guilty?” Every good German knows that the people of 
Louvain were rightly punished for their treacherous 
behavior, and that the great Town Hall was saved from the 
flames by the merciful clemency of the German Staff. And 
yet Dr. Stilgebauer puts the blame on “the arch-devil who 
changed men into mad wolves, who, in raving fury, fell upon 
one another ’’; and he asks, “Who had the courage to hurl 
upon the entire city the doom of destruction, and to 
condemn a population of thousands?”’ But the effect of such 
sentiments is to weaken public confidence in the Army and 
prejudices its future operations. Has not Mr. Bodkin said 
in a famous aphorism “If such publications were permitted, 
war would become impossible ” ? 

Unfortunately, literature of the class of “ Love's 
Inferno” seems to have power only over the Pacifists. Were 
the German public permitted to read Dr. Stilgebauer’s 
description of the slaughter of its sons on the Yser, one 
doubts whether it would feel fully the horrors painted by 
him. It would set its teeth and talk about the “ necessity 
of further heavy sacrifices.” -The effects of reason, indeed, 
on combatants is generally to increase the heat of their 
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animosity. Even a fair-minded patriot in reading the 
portion of the enemy’s bulletins that is passed by his own 
Censorship pays scant attention to it. He does not wish to 
believe it, if it be true. And a novel that does not frankly 
espouse the cause of his own side he will term “ poisonous.” 
Doubt is the grand enemy. It is not for nothing that the 
word “ doubtful” always connotes a subtle tinge of the bad. 
The Censorship, therefore, in every country aims at the sup- 
pression of the Dr. Stilgebauers. Not that to read his book 
would do anything but make a good German patriot honestly 
angry. For while his two heroes, Major von Berkersburg and 
Captain Adolf, perish miserably at the hands of the enraged 
French peasants of Rosey, his heroine, Melanie, becomes a 
Red Cross nurse, goes mad at the sight of the Belgian poet, 
Josua de Kruiz’s, horrible sufferings in a Belgian field 
hospital, and finds death beneath the waters of the Yser. 
Decidedly it is “the morbid side of war” that Dr. 
Stilgebauer celebrates, a view that is not permissible to 
home-staying patriots who are guarding the German Rhine, 
but only to those in Northern France. True, every family 
throughout the German Empire is mourning the death of 
some relative, while into the hospitals is pouring the swollen 
stream of wounded, who circulate fresh, fearful tales of the 
horrors of the battlefield ; but who but a bad patriot would 
insinuate that there is something wrong in longing to sub- 
jugate and destroy the enemy who is defending his own 
fatherland? Such an idea strikes at the root of the German’s 
faith, “Germany before all others.’’ The worst of it is that 
Dr. Stilgebauer’s characters are typically humane Germans, 
all prone to quote Schiller, Goethe, and Shakespeare, all 
humane and intelligent men in whom the microbe of doubt, 
if once it germinated, might sap the vitality of the conception 
of Germany’s invincibility. One often wonders whether the 
good Germans, since 1871, ever really grasped that there is 
not one but a score of sacred fatherlands in Europe. And 
now comes Dr. Stilgebauer with his elementary thesis, 
“What thou hast done to me I wished to do unto thee”; 
and one wonders whether the German, or the Allied reader, 
for the matter of that, can ever assimilate the moral without 
losing sense of his own identity. Of course, Major von 
Berkersburg assimilates it, for after an enraged French 
peasant has pierced his spinal column with a pitchfork, the 
man becomes a helpless cripple, unable to feed or dress 
himself, or perform any bodily function without assistance. 
Of course, Melaine realizes it, for, after joining Dr. 
Wilhelms’s field hospital, she assists at the bed of agony of 
hundreds of German and Belgian soldiers. Even the selfish 
old Prussian, Baron von Falkenstein, grasps its import 
when the Cossacks fall upon his estate at Wisballen, and 
shoot him in his travelling carriage. But the difficulty is to 
get the aggressive patriot to realize a tithe of what conquest 
means to the conquered. Only when his own ascending 
scale sways and begins to settle downwards in the agony of 
suffering and death does the conqueror know remorse for 
his own deeds. And at this point the bad patriot’s book is 
smelled out and the Censor steps in and raises his white 
gloved hand politely, “Es ist verboten, Herr Stilgebauer! ” 


The Beek in the Citp. 


Tue Stock Exchange began the week badly, as the 6 per cent. 
issue at home and the French Loan, and the prospect of a 
long and bitter war opened out by Mr- Lloyd George’s 
interview, combined to cause depression. On the other hand, 
the confidence in some circles that the German Government 
is making serious and persistent overtures for peace is also 
an element in the situation, and on Wednesday a more 
cheerful tone was manifested. Government Stocks recovered 








a trifle from their relapse, and the other markets, including 
Americans and Rubber, were mostly firmer. The first French 
Loan in London, which was once so popular that it rose to 
90, has fallen to 81, which is something like the issue price 
of the new French Loan. French investors, it is said, are 
much encouraged by the successes on the Western Front and 
by the repulse of the German attack on Verdun. Nothing 
of importance has occurred in the Money Market, though 
conditions are somewhat easier. The exchanges have been, 
on the whole, favorable to London. No less than thirty- 
eight millions in Treasury Bills were sold during the week, 
and the total outstanding on Saturday last had risen to over 
1,041 millions. 
THE FrencH Loan. 

The terms of the issue of the new French Loan in 
France have been known for some time. As before, it is to 
bear 5 per cent. interest, the issue being made at 883, or, if 
payment is made in full on application, at 874. A few 
days ago it was made known that a portion of the loan 
would be reserved for issue in London, and the French 
Exchange at first fell nearly 20 centimes, but early in the 
week it rose again to about 27.78. The market at first 
estimated an exchange of 27-50 as the basis of the London 
issue ; the London price of last year’s loan, which was issued 
in Paris at 88, at an exchange of 27.50, worked out at 80, 
or for payments made in full at 798. Further movements 
in the Exchange caused a slight revision in the estimate, and 
it was thought by some that the basis might be raised to an 
exchange of 27.75. Thursday’s prospectus, however, shows 
that the rate is to be 27.50, making the issue price here 
£35 4s. 6d. per 100 francs. A discount of 10d. per 100 francs 
will be allowed for payment in full on application. Capital 
and interest are exempt from French taxation. Subscrip- 
tions will be received at the Bank of England and at the 
Bank of Ireland in Dublin. French Treasury Bills due 
January 15th next and British Treasury Bills issued prior 
to October 1st will be accepted in Hieu of cash where payment 
is made in full. The loan is a most attractive investment, 
and the success of last year’s issue seems likely to be 
repeated. 

Urvueuay Rartway DIvipEenps. 

The dividends of the Central Uruguay groups of the 
railways were announced on Tuesday. The parent company, 
the Central Uruguay Railway of Monte Video, resumes a 
distribution on the Ordinary stock, a dividend of 1 per cent. 
being declared, as against nothing a year ago. The 
announcement shows that the directors intend to pursue a 
conservative policy in view of the present uncertainty of the 
situation in the River Plate, for the balance of £64,252 
carried forward is over £6,000 higher than it was a year 
ago. The Eastern Extension pays a final dividend of 3s. 6d. 
per share, which makes, with the interim distribution, a 
total dividend for the year of 5s. 9d. per share, or 2§ per 
cent. ; this is slightly higher than last year’s dividend. 
The Northern Extension shareholders get a final dividend of 
4s. per share, making 8s. per share for the year, or 4 per 
cent., the same as the previous year’s distribution. This 
payment leaves £3,689 to be carried forward. The announce- 
ment was also made on Tuesday of an increased interim 
dividend on both the Preferred and Ordinary shares of the 
Nitrate Railways Company, namely, 3 per cent., as against 
2 per cent. a year ago. Owing to the remarkable recovery 
in the nitrate industry there has been a great increase in 
traffic receipts during the current year, and a total distribu- 
tion of 7 per cent. for the year is not at all improbable. 
Should this rate be exceeded, Deferred holders, who partici- 
pate in any distribution over 7 per cent-, may quite possibly 
get a small payment. 
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